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Two Jobs to Be Done 


AMERICAN industry has two jobs on its 

hands: The immediate one, created by 

the unemployment emergency; and the long- 

} pull job, which will prevent the recurrence of 
such emergencies. 


As we listened to the discussion at the indus- 

trial session of the New England Conference 
p ' last week, we were impressed by the vision and 
: 


thoroughness with which the Industrial 
Committee of the New England Council had 
attacked these two problems. We were likewise 
impressed by the broad individual thinking 
reflected in the remarks made by many indus- 
trialists from the floor. 

We were depressed, however, by the unsound 
thinking apparent in some quarters. We were 
alarmed by the confusion of the immediate and 
long-pull jobs; by the hysterical advocacy of 
universal panaceas; and by the unconscious 
/ inclination to take advantage of the emergency. 
: 3 

Nearly all the measures proposed for meet- 
ing the present situation have real value. 
Glorification of any one of them into a panacea 
defeats its own ends. 

We need more liberal spending; less thrift 
induced by fear. But one of the causes of the 
depression was reckless expenditure; its repe- 
tition will produce a later reaction. 

We need plant modernization, and, in some 

ises, new building programs. But unbridled 

‘pansion, no matter how many men it may put 

) work, would create in the textile industry 

nd in some others a far worse situation than 

e have today. 

We need courage, but this is not to be 

cured by “going back home and snuffing the 

iemployment headlines in your local papers,” 
one man suggested. 
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We need liquidation in quarters where com- 
modity prices and wages are out of line with 
the general business level. But wholesale wage 
reductions are indefensible. Particularly is this 
true in the textile industry. We have heard of 
cases where steady employment in certain mills 
has been promised at a lower wage. This is 
economically unsound. We are striving for a 
higher-wage industry. Ultimate consumers are 
not going to buy more goods if we cut wages 
10%. On the contrary, right now is the time, 
if ever—when our industry reflects marked 
improvement—to insist on a profitable price 
and to do nothing to revert to a market level 
which promises failure to management and 
employes. 

* 

We are, we think, thoroughly alive to the 
exigencies of the present situation. Our per- 
sonal contacts, during recent weeks, with men 
out of jobs have been tragic. If we thought 
that there existed anywhere a panacea which 
would alleviate all suffering this winter and 
would insure against repetition of the depres- 
sion next spring and thereafter, we would 
devote all the pages of each issue to it. 

We know that no such panacea exists. 

We know that each man, each community, 
each industry must determine his or its indi- 
vidual job, both immediate and permanent; 
must keep those two jobs clearly distinct; and 
must do both to the utmost of his or its ability. 

We wish we could be more specific. We 
cannot be. No one can. 

We are confident that the majority of textile 
manufacturers are tackling these two types of 
jobs in the same spirit with which, during 
recent years, they have approached the task of 
re-building an industry. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Record Low, Inventories .. . 


DETERMINATION ON the part of distributors 
to end the year with the minimum carry-over stocks, has 
slowed down the movement of textiles. Indications are 
retail inventories this year may be lowest on record. 
Textile manufacturers foresee a sharp upcurve in buy- 
ing in January, and some groups believe demand will 
be greater than supply. January is normally a 
good month and with year-end stocks in distributors’ 
hands so unprecedently low, distributors will be com- 
pelled to cover activity for late winter and spring needs. 
Christmas textile merchandise in stores is reported to 
be much less varied than usual. 


Silk’s Strong Showing . . . 


STRONG IMPROVEMENT in raw silk, despite 
the fact that the week was broken by a holiday, is re- 
garded as denoting a definite turn for the better in this 
market in New York. Spot prices have jumped 15c., 
but what is more important, futures have risen 10 to 
13c. Comparisons of this week’s prices against those 
of last week showed the change to be entirely on the 
plus side; it is the first time in many months that all 
trading has shown an advance. Strength in Japanese 
market, due to a generally improved outlook, caused the 
rise. 


Summer Cottonwear for Men . . . 


\ FURTHER DRIVE toward wider use of cot- 
ton clothing for summer wear among men seems to be 
under wav. Two items of news which hit the editorial 
desk this week are straws which show direction of this 
wind. .... The first one states that the E. B. Cohen 
cotton dress plant at Greenville, S. C., is preparing to 
devote much of its production to men’s cotton suits 
for next spring and summer. The other is a current 
advertisement by A. A. Katten Co., of New Orleans, 


The Business Outlook 
7 are enough statistical giblets in this week’s 


records to make a more appetizing sauce for the 
otherwise dry and lean Thanksgiving turkey. Busi- 
ness shows more definite signs of having hit that 
hard-pan resistance level, which in the past it has 
always encountered at about 20% below normal. At 
this point apparently the elasticity of living standards 
in this country reaches its limit, and fundamental 
human wants begin to reassert themselves. At any 
rate our preliminary index, after dipping below 80, 
has turned up sharply to 81% of normal. Though 
basic industrial activity is still declining, general 
trade has begun to expand at somewhat more than 
seasonal rate. Consumer demand for homes is sus- 
taining construction activity at a time when it is 
normally declining. Money turnover is rising, com- 
mercial loans are expanding, currency in circulation 
is increasing with seasonal retail trade demand. Key 
commodity prices are firmer—The Business Week 
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The Textile Outlook 
A TEXTILE men get reconciled to year-end busi- 


ness on a smaller scale than the recent fall peak, 
their optimism returns. After all the contraction is 
entirely natural and has been a feature of the season 
for many past years. Distributors’ inventories are 
said to be low and in proportion to the degree of 
truth in this, textile business may expand after the 
turn of the year. . . . Cotton goods seem to have re- 
covered from their scare at mid-November, when re- 
duced interest brought a weakening. Backbones have 
stiffened and some of the lost ground has been 
recovered. November volume will doubtless run be- 
hind that for the two previous months. . . . Wool 
goods houses bemoan the temperature and even the 
western blizzard this week seems to have come too 
late to broaden seasonal trade. They are more opti- 
mistic over next spring, however. Knit goods are 
dull, though heavy underwear has been doing fairly 
well. Hosiery mills will probably carry heavy stocks 
into 1931. Raw silk has strengthened. Broad silk 
men are reconciled to a quiet four weeks ahead. 


featuring long-trouser suits of Lorraine seersucker, 
for boys. 


Wool Trade Arbitration .. . 


ACCEPTANCE BY William Goldman, president 
of Cohen, Goldman & Co., of the invitation of the 
American Arbitration Association to serve on the Arbi- 
tration Committee of the Wool Institute, marks the 
completion of the committee authorized by the American 
Wool Conciliation and Arbitration Rules recently estab- 
lished for the wool industry. . . Under these Rules 
the American Arbitration Association was authorized to 
appoint annually a committee of five, two representing 
the sellers and two the buyers of wool and wool prod- 
ucts, and one representing the association. The com- 
mittee, in addition to Mr. Goldman, representing buyers, 
comprises Isidore Grossman, of I. Grossman & Son, 
also representing buyers; Frederick K. Nixon, of Wo- 
rumbo Co, and A. C. Buckley of Buckley & Cohen, for 
sellers, and A. F. C. Fiske, vice-president of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., representing American 
Arbitration Association. . . This Arbitration Com- 
mittee will be in general charge of all matters referred 
for settlement under the rules. 


World Rayon Production . . . 


Our MANCHESTER rayon correspondent es- 
timates world rayon production during first nine months 
of 1930 at 316,778,000 lb. If production continued at 
this rate for the balance of the year, total 1930 output 
would be 422,372,000 Ib., which checks very closel\ 
with estimate of 419,911,000 Ib. made in these columns 
in September. Nine-months estimates for majo! 
individual countries follow: United States, 90,200, 
000 Ib. ; Italy, 45,716,000 Ib. ; Germany, 37,950,000 Ib. ; 
Great Britain, 36,872,000 Ib.; France, 31,075,000 Ib.: 
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ipan, 25,828,000 Ib.; Holland, 13,321,000 Ib.; Bel- 
ium, 9,680,000 Ib.; Switzerland, 8,237,000 Ib. . 
stimates, by processes, for nine months are: Viscose, 
274,747,000 Ib.; acetate, 24,068,000 Ib.; cuprammo- 
nium, 10,870,000 lb.; nitro-cellulose, 7,084,000 Ib. 


Trade Backs Vestal Bill 


THE VEsTAL BIzt to eliminate design piracy, 
assed by the House of Representatives and awaiting 
Senate action, was strongly endorsed at a luncheon of 
350 persons representing 90 associations in textile and 
elated industries, at the Commodore Hotel, Wednes- 
lay. Paul Hyde Bonner, vice-president of Stehlisilks, 
[nc., made an address, approving the measure as “‘de- 
signed to protect manufacturers and the public from 
the evils of pirating designs and style ideas.” .... He 
said: One firm originates a fabric made into a dress 
selling for $40; another firm copies fabric and dress 

‘and sells duplicate for $20, thus doing an injustice to 
everybody—the fabric mill, the dress manufacturer, the 
retailer and the woman who buys the $40 dress. 


Cottons Regain Their Nerve .. . 


AFTER A SLIGHT relapse to an old inferiority 
complex, cotton goods have again come to their senses. 
After a short period of price-cutting early this month, 
the market has regained stability. .... Reductions 
now are no more than éc. from the October peak levels 
although at one time they had reacted more. Falling 
off in demand, a normal seasonal development, was the 
cause of this attack of nerves. .... The patient after 
this slight set-back seems to be going forward as hoped 
for early this fall. 


Low Women’s Wear Stocks .. . 


WaALpo Gross, sales manager, women’s wear 
division, Botany Worsted Mills, Inc., New York, having 
completed a visit to women’s apparel manufacturing 
centers of the country, finds that “there is more business 
to be done at present time on seasonal garments than 
the average manufacturer realizes, as he is more or less 
familiar only with his own condition, but overlooks the 
fact that the entire market is in the same ultra-conser- 
vative frame of mind.” .... He believes that only 
conservative action by buyers would result in sufficient 
business to keep mill engaged on seasonal goods until 
demand for spring lines was built up. 


Men’s Wear Product Up .. . 


BILLINGS OF BOTH men’s and women’s wear 
fabrics showed declines in October as compared with the 
previous month, according to Wool Institute; but pro- 
duction of men’s wear lines showed marked increases 
that month against a decline in production of women’s 
wear fabrics. .... The bright feature of women’s 
wear situation is the decline in surplus stocks, the de- 
cline for woolens and worsteds averaging 18.6% for 
the month. Men’s wear stocks showed a small increase. 
Production of worsted lines for both trades expanded 
luring October. 


Jack Frost Not Cooperating . . . 


. ABSENCE OF COLD weather so far this fall 
has not helped wool goods markets at all. Cooler 


‘temperatures would have accelerated movement of sea- 
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sonal merchandise from retailer shelves and this in turn 
would have placed them in a frame of mind to order 
more goods either for this or spring season..... 
Much of the business lost by warm weather will not be 
made up but must be written off on the wrong side of 
1930 ledger. Only bright feature is that longer wearing 
of lightweight garments means larger replacements next 
year. 


Cotton Goods “‘Famine’”’ Predicted .. . 


ULTIMATELY A “FAMINE” will occur in cot- 

ton goods stocks of America, which will send mills 
of the nation back into production on a capacity basis 
again, predicts George S. Harris, of Atlanta, Ga., in 
an interview with the United Press. When that time 
may be expected, he said, cannot be forecast. 
Mr. Harris estimated that southern cotton mills had 
increased their pay-rolls approximately 30% over the 
summer level “as a voluntary contribution to the un- 
employment situation.” 


o 


Textile Industry 
on Road to Progress 


Says Arthur D. Little 





“The textile industry, which during 
prosperous years was content to let well 
enough alone, is in this leaner time show- 
ing many evidences of an awakened recog- 
nition of the creative power of research,” 
says Arthur D. Little, of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., chemists and 
engineers. 

“Through the Textile Foundation and 
other agencies it is organizing to apply the 
scientific method to the study of its raw 
materials, the improvement of its practice, 
and the diversification of its product. 


“Tt is on the road to progress.” 
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Wool Manufacturers Hesitant in Comment 


on Whitman’s Night Work Proposal 


NDUSTRY thinking on the question of the elimina- 

tion of night employment of women and minors in 

woolen and worsted mills, as proposed by Eben E. 
Whitman last week, has not reached that stage of as- 
surance which prevails in the cotton division. This 1s 
the principal deduction to be drawn from the results 
of TExTILE WorLp’'s attempt to secure opinions on this 
subject from leaders. 

\nalyzing those results : 

1. A much smaller percentage offered any opinion 
at all. 

2. The majority of the opinions endorsed the principle 
of the elimination of night work for women and minors. 

3. Many, however, emphasized their belief that such 
a change was possible only through legislation. 

4. One manufacturer urged that the question of night 
work for women be kept quite separate from that of 
night work for minors. 

To the editor, these results are not surprising. .\ 
year ago, he would have secured similar reaction, and 
lack of reaction, in the cotton industry. Since that time, 
however, opinion crystallized to a remarkable 
Consequently, when we sought comment from 
leaders following The Cotton-Textile Institute’s move 
this fall, there was a remarkably high percentage of 
“returns, characterized by practically unanimous en- 
dorsement of the proposal. 

Woolen manufacturers have not been 
devoting the thought to this subject that has been given 
by cotton mill men. It seems apparent, however, that 
more and more thought will be given to it between now 
and the time of The Wool Institute meeting in January. 
This opinion was inferred by one manufacturer who, in 
declining to comment, said: “This matter will probably 
come up for discussion some time early in the year, at 


has 


degree. 


and worsted 


which time all will have the privilege of voicing their 
comments.” 


& 
Sinnlar indecisiveness of opinion was encountered by 


the New England editor of TrExtTILE Wor tp, 


reports : 


who 


“Reaction to the proposal of Eben Whitman for the 
elimination of night work for women and minors in the 
wool industry, has not been very definite, to date, in the 
mass of the industry. Where opinion has crystallized it is 
generally favorable, but the proposition is so new to many 
that their thoughts have not clarified and they continue to 
regard the proposal as something in the distance which does 
not concern them acutely. Some are of the impression that 
the matter is State legislatures to decide rather 
than a cooperative industry measure and, in defending their 
attitude, state that so much was said about the difference 


in State laws that they gathered that the ultimate aim was 
to unify the laws. 


one {« 1 


“Several leaders who have given the subject study point 
to the cotton textile industry as an example of the correct 
spirit with which to attack the problem of stabilizing the 
industry and believe, specifically, that stabilization of spin 
ning would assist materially in stabilizing weaving. One 


states that the practice of running at night is increasing 11 
the woolen and worsted industry and that mill men should 
look at the results of indiscriminate night running in the cot 
ton industry and learn their lesson before conditions becom: 
worse. It is probable that the question will receive a1 
increasing amount of attention in the rank and file of the 
industry between now and The Wool Institute meeting in 
January.” 


Individual Opinions 


Below are printed some of the comments received 
from wool manufacturers by TEXTILE WorLD: 


Hobbs heartily endorses Whitman plan 


“I heartily endorse plan proposed by Eben E. Whitman 
to do away with night work for women and minors in the 
woolen and worsted mills of the country. This is in line 
with the enlightened and humanitarian sentiment of the 
world. Its adoption will also help cure the over-production 
problem and tend to stabilize employment and give labor 
in all States an equal chance. The reasons which apply to 
cotton mills and the policy which has been adopted by most 
of them apply with equal force to the wool manufacturers” 
—Franklin WW”. Hobbs, president, Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
A Tass. 


Hutcheson strongly opposed to night work 


“We have never worked women or minors in our mill 
at night. We are strongly opposed to night work, and 
especially for women and minors.’”—J. L. Hutcheson, pres 
ident, Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


Would be beneficial, but legislation necessary. 
says Webb 


“The elimination of night work could not help but be 
beneficial to the woolen and worsted industries, especially 
at this time when the industry is so manifestly over- 
produced. It is feasible in my opinion only through legis- 
lation."-—C. Edwin Webb, Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Root doubts feasibility and effectiveness 


“I doubt feasibility of Mr. Whitman’s proposal. It would 
not accomplish the desired result.”"—C. A. Root, treasurer, 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc. 


Galle sees need of investigation by each State 


“I consider the question of night employment of women 
too important for hasty conclusion. I think the matter 
should be the object of special commission investigation by 
each State.”"—Louis Galle, vice-president, Jules Desurmont 
IV orsted Co. Woonsocket, Ba. 


Beneficial. but requires Federal legislation, says 
Payan 

“I believe elimination of night work of women and 
minors would be beneficial to the industry because costs 
of various mills would be more uniform and it would insur: 


a steadier schedule of production for all. I am convinced 
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however that this cannot be brought to pass without Federal 


legislation.”—Frank J. Payan, French Worsted Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Col. Johnson supports proposal but doubts 
prospect of relief 

“In a personal way, long before I was in the textile 
business, | was interested in the question of night work 
for children, and, as far back as the Roosevelt Child 
Conference at Washington, was among those who were 
crusading for the elimination of that type of labor, not 


only at night but also by day. I am strongly of the belief 
that child labor should be eliminated by Federal enactment 
and have attended hearings almost every year, advocating 
the ‘elimination of this particular evil, and have been im- 
pressed by the fact that at no time have I seen any en- 
couragement from the employment side; almost all of the 
advocates of the elimination of child labor have been either 
labor organizations or the so-called cultural organizations. 
| believe that one step can be wiped out if the manufacturers 
will whole-heartedly and honestly get behind this entire 
movement, not only because of the fact that it affects profits 
but because it is wrong. 

“On the question of the elimination of night work for 
women, I also was a strong advocate of that but have 
modified my opinions considerably after numerous discus- 
sions at Trenton, New York and Washington with various 
organizations representative of women who have convinced 
me quite conclusively that this is a question which they 
themselves are going to have very much to say about what 
the ultimate legislation will be. I think the two questions 
are separate, should so remain, and that progress can be 
made most rapidly by doing so. 

“The contention of many women with whom I have 
talked, and they are women who have made a close study 
of the entire situation, that the attempt to legislate 
against the right of women to work at night is against 


is 





@ 


their constitutional rights and is an indictment of their 
morality and taking away from them the very prerogatives 
which we have granted to them when we say that they 
have the privilege of voting, serving on juries and in 


various other capacities which more modern procedure has 


dictated. Their theory is that if night work is wrong for 
women it. is also wrong for men, and | confess on this 
particular question, | have gone hot and cold. 

“If we will view it purely from a profit angle, ono 


think is the reason that the textile industry is interested ; 
the present moment, then | should say that the only way to 
eliminate the danger that exists is by the regulation of the 
hours of labor. In other words, if forty-eight hours 
viewed as the proper weekly time, then let that be universal. 
Whether Federal enactment of that sort can be done, can 
only be answered by whether or not there can be a universal 
movement demanding such Federal legislation. Certainly, 
Rhode Island will not put it through to the disadvantage of 
her own manufacturers unless there should be a_ public 
outcry which would be purely from the humanitarian stand- 
point or from the labor standpoint, certainly not from the 
manufacturers of the State. 

“If in addition to limiting the number of hours that labor 
can work. at the same time it would be stated that the 
plants should not be operated after a certain hour in the 
evening or before a certain hour in the morning, you will 
then accomplish what I doubt can be accomplished through 
the legislation aimed particularly at women. 

“I am trying to answer this from a viewpoint of not 
what we would like to see but what it appears we can get. 
I think legislation on women, either as to night work « 
otherwise restricted, is going to be acrimoniously debated 
and every inch of ground will be fought for on the basis 
of equality. I will support Mr. Whitman’s proposals fully. 
I believe that the ideas he puts forth are those that the 
industry should support. I doubt for the reasons as set forth 


is 


above that there is any immediate prospect of relief and 
I say this with much regret.”—Chas. F. H. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


American Glanzstoff Corp. Plant, at Elizabethton, Tenn. 





Construction of the first unit of 


bethton, Tenn., 


has been running for the last three 


the 
begun Sept. 1, 1927, started operations 
umit was started April 1, 1929, or only nine months after the first unit. 
this second unit is complete and the larger part of the machinery installed. 
months. 


American Glansstoff Corp. in Eliza- 
Aug. 1, 1928. A second 
Now 


It 


These two units cover about 


1,000,000 sq.ft. and their production capacity will soon be 17,500,000 Ib. of 
rayon 


annually. 


O. Oppenlaender 


laid 
carried out under the supervision of Lockwood-Greene Co. 
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N. C. Manufacturers Hear Suggestions For 






Pushing “Made in N. C.” Campaign 


N INTERESTING 
report on the results 
of the recent “ Made- 

in-North Cam- 
paign,”’ an effort to promote 


Carolina 


the sale of goods produced 
in the State, and the adop- 
tion of a resolution endors- 
ing the enlarged research 
program of The Ark- 
wrights, Inc., featured the 
business session of the win- 
ter meeting of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina, held at 
the Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
crest, N. C., Nov. 21 and 22. 
Approximately 120 mem- 
bers and visitors were pres- 
ent at the banquet Friday 
evening. 

Will D. Ra- 
leigh, N. C., president of the 
association, acted as toastmaster at the banquet and offi- 
cially opened the meeting. Con McCole, humorist, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., delivered the only address of the 
evening. Special guests introduced at this time included 
B. E. Geer, Greensville, S. C., president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association; T. M. Marchant, 
also of Greenville, president of The Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of South Carolina; and W. Ray Bell, 
vice-president of The Cotton-Textile Institute, New 
York, N. Y. 

An afternoon of golf preceded the banquet Friday and 
W. H. Willard, of Charlotte, N. C., presented the prizes 
immediately following the humorous address. C. D. 
Welch, vice-president and agent, Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc., won first honors in the manufacturers’ handi- 
cap tournament with a net score of 70, while W. B. Cole, 
president and treasurer, Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C., received the runner-up trophy with a net 
score of 80. In the competition for associate members, 
John L. Dabbs, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., had the lowest net score with a 73, 
while second honors went to W. H. Porcher, of Whitin 
Machine Works, also of Charlotte, with a net 74 score. 

The program continued Saturday morning with a meet- 
ing of the executive committee at ten o'clock, followed 
Bryan W. 
Sipe, of the North Carolina Department of Conservation 
and Development, discussed certain reactions from the 
recent ‘“Made-in-North Carolina Campaign” and offered 
suggestions for better merchandising practice as obtained 


sriggs, of 


by the general business session an hour later. 
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Will D. Briggs, president, Cotton 
Mfrs. Assn. of N. ( 





from representative retail merchants in the 


state. Mr. Sipe’s discussion, in part, was 
as follows: 
“The immediate aim of the ‘Made-in- 


North Carolina’ campaign was to acquaint 
the people of North Carolina with the prod- 
ucts manufactured in the State, in the hope 
that these products might become thoroughly 
established in the markets and thus keep at 
home several million dollars a year now 
sent out of the state for articles which we 
manufacture here at home. A second and 
more remote aim, was to call attention by 
their absence to some articles not manufac- 
tured in the State, in the expectation that 
this would help bring about diversification 
in manufacturing and the stabilization of 
the industrial development of North Caro- 
lina. 

“The first aim was at least partly realized 
by means of a State-wide exhibition of 
North Carolina made products in the show 
windows and on the shelves and counters 
of the retail stores of the State during the early fall. 
The merchants as a whole showed a friendly attitude 
in connection with this venture and several hundred 
stores in parts of the State took part in the exhibit. A 
number of these stores turned every department into 
show-rooms for North-Carolina made goods and con- 
ducted special sales during the first week in September.” 

Suggestions to aid the movement were summarized 
by Mr. Sipe in seven different classifications, which in- 
cluded a recommendation for a “Made-in-North Caro- 
lina” label; that manufacturers should sell either direct 
to retailers or through jobbers—but not to both in the 
same territory; that more attention be given to finish 
and design ; that manufacturers should provide consumer 
advertising and supply merchants with dealer helps; that 
manufacturers should give more attention to style and 
color combinations in order to keep abreast of fashion 
changes, by (1) employing a fashion scientist to work 
out color combinations and designs, and (2) by keeping 
in touch with large retailers to determine which items are 
developing into best sellers. 

The report of Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer of the association, and other routine business 
consumed the remainder of the Saturday morning ses- 
sion. Resolutions of condolence were passed for the 
families of the association’s former president, the late 
C. G. Hill, of Winston-Salem, N. C.; Julian H. Talia- 
ferro, of Charlotte; John Q. Gant, Burlington, N. C.; 
Charles Iceman, Monroe, N. C., and J. Leake Spencer, 
of Charlotte, who had died during the year. 
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Southern Cotton Manufacturers Rallying 
to Support of Night Work Move 


(From TextiLeE Wor.p’s Southern Office) 


HE persistent efforts of Cotton-Textile Institute 

representatives and those mill executives who have 

been active from the start in behalf of the move- 
ment to abolish night employment for women, and minors 
under 18 years of age, are gradually reducing the thin 
ranks of southern cotton manufacturers who have not 
vet given their endorsement to this voluntary course of 
action. With more than 21,343,000 spindles, or prac- 
tically 68% of the total active spindles in the country, 
already committed to the Institute proposal, several im- 
portant manufacturers, who at first showed no inclination 
to lend their support to the movement, have changed 
their attitude and the indications are that more than 75% 
of the industry will be in line by March. 

Interviews with mill executives in the Carolinas last 
week, and lobby discussions at the meeting of North 
Carolina cotton manufacturers at Pinehurst on Friday 
and Saturday, left the TEXTILE Wor-p editorial repre- 
sentative with the distinct impression that the industry 
is determined to effect the change. It has required cour- 
age and sound thinking on the part of the leaders in this 
concerted movement but now it is evident that an en- 
lightened psychology has been developed. 


A Change in Attitude 


This change in the attitude of many mill executives is 
not altogether the result of recent educational efforts by 
the Institute, but has evolved gradually during the last 
four or five years. One manufacturer stated to a TEx- 
TILE Wor LD representative recently that, whereas five 
years ago he felt night operation was a permanent fix- 
ture in the industry and that he would have viewed with 
alarm any effort to interfere with it, at the present time 
he is convinced that the practice is unsound from every 
standpoint. Moreover, he would look with favor upon 
legislation designed to remove women, and minors under 
21 years of age, from the cotton mills at night. 

In large measure, the above attitude is typical of that 
observed in the case of many other southern manufac- 
turers. Although the majority of executives with whom 
we have discussed the Institute’s proposal are anxious to 
avoid legislation against night employment of women and 
minors, if possible, in view of the difficulties involved in 
securing uniform restrictions in the several textile manu- 
facturing States, there is a very substantial element 
within the industry already looking to their State legis- 
latures for effective relief from the night-operation 
malady. 

Several manufacturers called attention to the lack of 
emphasis placed on the humanitarian aspects of the 
movement to eliminate women and minors from night 
employment. The industry has failed to accord this con- 
sideration its proper position of importance, they de- 
clared, and pointed out the opportunity existing for cotton 
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manufacturers to make a lasting contribution to the ad- 
vancement of that portion of our industrial population 
employed in textile plants. We have failed to realize the 
backward conditions existing in this country with respect 
to the employment of women and minors at night, ac- 
cording to these proponents of the Institute movement, 
who are inclined to view the humanitarian considerations 
as of primary importance and the economic aspects of 
secondary character. 

The complaint recently voiced by representatives of 
The National Woman’s Party to Walker D. Hines and 
George Sloan, of The Cotton-Textile Institute, in which 
it was charged that the intention to displace women from 
night-shifts was unfair discrimination, is not viewed with 
alarm by those executives in sympathy with the Institute 
movement. In most cases, it is pointed out, where oppo- 
sition to the elimination of night work has arisen, the 
attacks have been initiated without sufficient considera- 
tion of the actual facts, or even without making any effort 
to ascertain just what conditions exist in the industry. 

Certain factors of recent development have doubtless 
influenced some southern manufacturers to postpone their 
endorsement of the Institute’s proposal. Not the least 
of these factors has been the improvement in the cotton 
goods markets during October and the promise of more 
favorable profit margins in 1931. Most of these manu- 
facturers are operating small mills which they feel should 
be able to make a double-share of profits—if the industry 
as a whole should enjoy a profitable basis. In other 
words, they are planning to reap an increased harvest 
from the soil enriched by those who abolish the night 
shift. 

Another argument heard occasionally, but the impor- 
tance of which is more difficult to evaluate, comes from 
certain executives who anticipate an increase of night 
operation in the mills of New England which they insist 
are in better position to employ the so-called short shift. 

3y this practice, they say, the New England mills can 
operate with female labor until nine o’clock at night, thus 
giving them a 15-hour day with women and minors in 
their plants, whereas the southern mills are not in posi- 
tion to follow this practice because of the limitations 

imposed upon them by the mill village system. 

Public opinion in the South is rapidly beginning to 
appreciate the importance of the movement to eliminate 
the night shift, however, for the sad experience of drastic 
curtailment at intermittent periods during the last several 
years has created in the minds of merchants, profes- 
sional men, and the rank and file of people living in cot- 
ton manufacturing communities, the desire for any con- 
structive program that will insure regularity of 


employment for the textile operatives, gven if it means 
that their mills will be permanently darkened and that 
a certain percentage of the present workers will have to 
seek other gmployment. 
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Rayon Flat 





Crepe of Quality 








—How Far Will It Be Debased 7 


By R. J. Spencer 


NE of the most popular fabrics brought out in 
the last few years is rayon flat crepe. It may be 
woven with rayon warp and filling, with rayon 
warp and Celanese filling, or with rayon warp and cot 
ton filling. 
properly 


fabric—when 
is notable for its beauty and utility. 
Rayon warp for this fabric is, in most instances, of 
twist; that is, the rayon is given a twist of 
about 24 to 3 turns per inch. The rayon used ranges 
from 100 to 150 denier with 24 to 60 filaments. Owing 
to the low pick, ravon warps give little trouble in weav 
ing, even when making high-sley flat crepes. 


In each of these cases, the 
made 


’ 
ordinary 


Avoid Heavy Sizing 


Since the warp yarn is not subjected to much friction 
or strain, there is no necessity for heavy sizing, and this 
should be avoided. When heavy size is used, the yarn 
must be run slowly over the drying cylinders of the 
slasher in order that it may be dried fully before it is 
wound on the loom beam. 
heated slasher cylinders has a tendency to bake the heavy 
size on the ravon threads and make them brittle. While 
this brittleness does not cause any great difficulty in 
weaving, when the woven cloth is passed over the folder, 


This slow movement of the 


the impact of the folder blades will often cause the brittle 
filaments to break. In instances, therefore, the 
cause of broken filaments can be traced to too heavy 
sizing of the warps. 


many 
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Rayon used for filling varies from 75 to 100 denier, 
with 24 to 40 filaments. The filling is given a twist of 
55 to 60 turns per inch, and is inserted in the cloth with 
two picks of regular and two picks of reverse for a 
repeat of the filling. Experience has proved that twists 
higher than 55 to 60 are liable to break the filaments of 
rayon or Celanese. The creeping effect 1s produced by the 
filling; and in no case should the cloth be rough to the 
or hand. Contraction of the crepe filling during 
finishing displaces the filaments of the loosely twisted 
warp, and the luster of the rayon shows up in minute 
spots on the surface of the cloth. When rayon, 
natural silk, or cotton is twisted hard, ihe 
luster is dimmed; therefore rayon filling is not used 
because of any luster which it might impart. Further- 
more, as a creping medium, rayon is not any better than 
is cotton filling of the same diameter. 

The reason that rayon is preferred to cotton is be 
cause of the cleanness of the hard-twisted thread. Fila- 
ments of rayon or Celanese are continuous; and unless 
they are twisted too hard, do not break or become ¢le- 
tached. On the other hand, the filaments that go into 
the making of a hard-twisted cotton yarn are not con 
tinuous—the longest filament is no longer than is ihe 
length of the staple of the cotton used in the spinning 
of the yarn. No matter how long the staple of the 
cotton, the filaments will become detached if twisted 
very hard; and these detached filaments will impart a 


feel 


Celanese, 
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downy or cotton-like appearance to the face of the cloth. 

When rayon or Celanese is crepe twisted, the diameter 
of the thread decreases, but the bulk of rayon or 
Celanese in a given yardage of yarn increases. This is 
due to the contraction of the thread during the twisting. 
This contraction of thread will equal about 8%, so that 
a thread of 100-denier rayon (equalling a thread of 
about 53s cotton) when given a twist of from 55 to 60 
turns per inch will contract to the weight of a 48s cotton 
for the same yardage. When figuring the weight of 
rayon, in order to estimate costs, it is well to consider 
this contraction. 


No Danger of Shiners 

There is no danger of shiners when using crepe- 
twisted rayon filling, because the luster or sheen is 
dimmed by the hard twist that is given the thread. 
There is, however, considerable danger of kinks in the 
cloth if the filling is not properly controlled in the 
shuttle. This applies also when cotton crepe filling is 
employed. 

In order to reduce manufacturing costs, rayon crepes 
are frequently woven with 40s, 50s, 60s, or 70s crepe- 
twisted cotton filling. As stated previously, cotton 
filling will give the same crepe effect as will rayon filling. 
hut due to the loose filaments, the face of the fabric will 
not be as smooth as when rayon is used. The amount 


Samples of printed rayon flat crepe, above and on other page 





of twist that can be given to a cotton thread without 
breaking the filaments and weakening the yarn, depends 
largely on the quality of cotton. While knowledge of 
the correct twist to employ can be gained only by experi- 
ence, it may be stated that a twist of from 8 to 8} 
times the square root of the count is about the limit 
when using the best long-staple cotton. 

Rayon flat crepes are usually produced with a plain 
weave, but some fabrics with jacquard effects are manu- 
factured. While some crepes are dyed in solid colors, 
there is now a decided trend toward printed patterns. 

A grave menace to the continued popularity of rayon 
flat crepe is its gradual debasement. From the accom- 
panying table it can be seen how far this practice has 
gone. Fabrics ranging in construction from 120x70 
down to 84x52 are sold as rayon flat crepe. Thus far 
users are continuing to buy rayon-flat crepe on the 
strength of the name. The merit of any fabric depends 
largely on the manner in which it stands up under wear 
and laundering. If an inferior material is sold under 
the name or label of a superior fabric, and does not come 
up to expectations, the whole line of fabrics—good and 
bad—carrying the name is condemned. This has been 
proved so often that it is remarkable that supposedly 
clever converters continue the practice. Rayon flat 
crepe must not be further debased or inevitably it will 
be driven from the market. 





CONSTRUCTION OF VARIOUS GRADES OF RAYON FLat CrEPE SHowrinc How 
THE Fapric GRADUALLY Is BEING DEBASED 


Cloth Fila- 

Widths Counts Deniers ments 
42 in. 120x70 100 40 
39 in. 114x64 100 40 
42 in. 100x64 100 60 
42 in. 100x54 150 
42 in. 100x46 150 40 
40 in. 88x52 150 

40 in. 86x46 150 

40 in. 84x52 150 
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Twists per 


Inch, 
Twists Regular 
per Fila- and 
Inch Deniers ments Reverse 
23 100 40 52 to 56 
23 100 40 52 to 56 
100 40 50 to 55 
23 100 40 50 to 55 
23 100 40 50 to 55 
23 150 24 40 to 45 
23 100 40 50 to 55 
23 150 ms 32 to 36 
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NDERLYING the 

recent announce- 

ment that the end 
of December would bring 
the dissolution of the 
Spun Silk Research 
Committee, marking the 
completion of a three- 
year promotional pro- 
gram, there is a story of 
unusual interest and sig- 


nificance to the textile 
industry. 
The Spun Silk Re- 
search Committee con- 
cludes its job, but the 
silk romotion in_ the 
oi sense, is not J. Ralph Corbett, 


concluded; it merely en- 
ters a new phase. The 
that 
activity will benefit the new silk campaign now projected 
by Japanese firms, in which American importers and 
manufacturers will cooperate through the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America. The Japanese plan to spend the 
equivalent of $500,000 annually for five years in pop 
ularizing silk in this country, and it is* understood un- 
officially that a substantial sum, possibly the same 
amount, will be contributed to this campaign by the 
American silk industry. 


lessons learned in 


The lessons learned in the spun silk campaign, which 
served so successfully to establish “Sport Silk Week” as 
a permanent retailing promotional event, are numerous 
and important. J. Ralph Corbett, executive director of 
the committee, summed them up in an interview with 
the writer, and they offer constructive commentary on 
the silk industry as a whole. The committee faced an 
uphill job when it started. Distributors were skeptical 
and indifferent, and it was only when the work began 
to show actual results in sales, that they were won over 
to full-hearted cooperation. 


Individualism Dominates 


Silk spinners and fabric weavers also were cool to the 
overtures of the committee ; indeed, so deeply is the spirit 
of individualism rooted in many of these factors, that 
even now, with the successful conclusion of the com- 
mittee’s work, they are ready to fall back into the old. 
fashioned methods. They are willing enough to let 
organized effort help them, and they accept gladly the 
additional business such effort brings, but they prefer 
to “let the other fellow pay.” It is estimated that the 
spinners and manufacturers actually financing the com- 
mittee’s work got only one-third of the benefits accruing ; 
the other two-thirds represent sales increases enjoyed 
by non-participating firms. This, of 


course, is a fre- 
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Japanese Silk Campaign Nears 
As 3-Year Spun Silk Drive Ends 





Executive 
Director, Spun Silk Research 
Committee 






quent outcome of promotional drives, but it is 
none the less discouraging to the firms that meet 
the bills. 

The spun silk three-year drive represented 
an outlay of about $350,000; the average annual 
outlay was $100,000, and one year the expendi- 
ture totalled nearly $150,000. Where did the 
money go, and what are the results therefrom? 
A review of the committee’s history tells the 
ory. 

When the drive started, Mr. Corbett, with his 
associate director, M. A. North, of the firm of 
Corbett & North, concentrated on research work 
for the first four months. They were aided in 
the task by a trained staff of expert merchan- 
disers and stylists. Research data on spun silk 
fabrics was gathered in representative stores 
scattered through 20 States; the result of this 
comprehensive study made a volume of 500 
pages. One significant feature in the policy of 
the committee was that it covered the retailing 
of all silks; the retailers were encouraged to think in 
terms of silk and to promote silk for sport wear. Thus 
the work done benefited many firms outside of the spun 
silk field, and helped the retailers to build volume on all 
their silk lines. 


Varied Promotional Effort 


very modern method of promotion, including adver- 
tising, publicity, display aids, and assistance in special 
sales events, was utilized by the committee. The stores 
instituted their first “Sport Silk Week” under encourag- 
ing auspices, and the defects of the first campaign were 
remedied the following year, with the result that today 
retailers now accept “Sport Silk Week” as an annual 
promotional feature. It is on their calendar, with such 
standard events as the January white sale, vacation pro- 
motion and Christmas. Figures give an idea of the 
scope of the committee’s work. In the 1930 “Sport Silk 
Week,” 364 stores out of a total of 1,100 participating 
throughout the country, used 650,606 lines of advertis- 
ing, costing $101,625 in 545 newspapers. Silk piece 
goods and ready-to-wear were emphasized in all adver- 
tising, and copy promoting silk merchandise was so 
prepared to stress the silk content. Many retailers sent 
in letters attesting sales value of these promotions. 

Among Mr. Corbett’s conclusions on his job are the 
following: There is not enough appreciation among silk 
weavers of the importance of close retail tie-up; the 
weavers should do more direct-selling promotion. The 
silk firms are equipped in some cases to promote their 
own lines competently, but no one manufacturer is big 
enough to command consideration of a big group of de- 
partment stores. Stores complain that they cannot get 
satisfactory results when individual manufacturers help 

(Continued on page 79) 
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A Public Utility’s Activities 


In the Textile Field 


ALTER S. WYMAN, president of 
the New England Public Service Co., 
spoke vividly of the results obtained 
from modernization of the company’s textile 
properties in addressing the second general 
session of the Sixth New England Conference 
held, under the auspices of the New England 
Council, in Boston, Nov. 21. The Conference 
was a review and forecast of the activities of 
the New England Council in fostering the 
growth, and applying research methods to the 
problems, of agricultural, industrial, recrea- 
tional and community life in the six States. 
As a result of difficulties experienced by 
some of the manufacturing industries of 
Maine in the last few years, Mr. Wyman 
stated, the New England Public Service Co. 
gradually became interested in trying to help 
them run profitably. To handle the situation 
more effectively New England Industries, Inc., 
was formed and a textile man of wide ex- 
perience in the southern field was employed 
to run the textile properties which were acquired. 
This man came to him, Mr. Wyman declared, and 
announced that he desired to work in New England 
and tackle the problems facing the section, despite the 
fact that he had a splendid position in the South, an 
apparently assured future there, and was in early middle 
life. The conditions in Maine appealed to him as 
favorable to the manufacture of high grade cotton 
goods and he wanted to have a hand in solving New 
England’s problems. His remarks convinced Mr. 
Wyman that they should put their cotton mills in Maine 
and New Hampshire on a better basis. 


Modernized Plant and Sales Practices 


New England Industries, Inc., is a $20,000,000 cor- 
poration, Mr. Wyman continued, which controls five 
good-sized cotton mills in Maine, some properties in 
New Hampshire and some smaller enterprises. They 
started in the cotton field about two years ago when 
they learned that one large mill, which had a liquidating 
value of $100 per share, faced a permanent shut-down. 
The stockholders had voted to liquidate in the hope of 
saving the money which remained in the enterprise. 
When this became known Mr. Wyman’s company 
bought a majority of the stock, rescinded the vote, and 
started the mill up again. The expert from the South 
analyzed the property and its affairs and made many 
recommendations. Among these were the purchase of 
new equipment, the relocation of equipment and the 
scrapping of some machinery in order to relate the 
property to modern market conditions. 

While he did not pretend to have a special knowledge 
of textile manufacturing, Mr. Wyman stated that the 
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Walter S. Wyman, president 
New England Public Service Co 


time had come to get 
away from the idea that 
the old mill should ex- 
pect to keep on as it 
always had simply be- 
cause Grandpa had a 
mill way off from the 
railroad somewhere and 
made a lot of money in 
it, because Father made 
some too, and because 
there might sometime be 
another European war, 
or a war on this conti- 
nent, which would enable 
machinery of the Civil 
War type to be used 
profitably. To be suc- 
cessful the mills must 
be modernized and the 
sales practices as_ well. 
It had been a 30 month 
struggle to rehabilitate the cotton mill which they had 
first taken over, but the job has been done and in Sep- 
tember they were actually out of the red. The same 
thing happened in October and there seemed no reason 
why, with proper methods, it could not be kept in 
the black. 

A steady growth in New England cotton textiles 
beginning about 1936, retention of leadership in woolens, 
and worsteds with definite growth after 1935, a silk 
goods industry in this section growing faster than the 
rest of the country, and knit goods holding its own with 
increasing emphasis on the style factor, were among 
specific predictions made by John F. Tinsley, vice- 
president and general manager, Crompton and Knowles 
Loom Works, and chairman, committee on community 
development, New England Council, in addressing the 
community development section of the New England 
Conference Friday morning. 

Mr. Tinsley based his analyses of New England's 
growth in the next 20 years upon comprehensive studies 
made by the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. as part of the national survey of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. He said: 

“New England has been handicapped to a certain extent 
in recent years by a conservatism and opposition to pro- 
gressive change which is a natural result of industrial 
maturity. Future prospects are dependent upon the ability 
of manufacturers to remedy obsolete practices, adjust the 
type of industries to those which are able to meet com- 
petition from other areas, develop new markets and main- 
tain a reputation for quality of products. The growing 
spirit of confidence, cooperation and aggressiveness with a 
realization of the value of research which has become 


evident in recent years indicates that what must be done 
will be done.” 
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Knlarged Program 


Hit enlarged program of The Arkwrights, Inc., 

for practical or applied research, which was 

outlined in the Nov. 15, issue of TEXTILE Wor tp, 
has been accorded the endorsement of southern textile 
manufacturers who recognize the importance of the 
work conducted by The Arkwrights in the four years 
of its existence and who appreciate the possibilities of 
the new program recently announced by officials of the 
organization. 

Almost simultaneously, it was re- 
ported from Pinehurst, N. C., that 
the board of governors of the 
American. Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociation and the executive com- 
mittee of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association of North Carolina, 
both in session there last week, had 
unanimously approved the enlarged 
program of The Ark- 
wrights and pledged their coopera- 
tion and support in the promotion of 
thorough and comprehensive prac- 
tical research. 
tions of 


development. 


research 


The two organiza- 
cotton manufacturers also 
declared their intention of appeal- 
ing to the Textile Foundation for financial support in 
behalf of The Arkwrights. 

The cotton textile industry for many years has sut- 
fered because of inadequate practical or applied research. 
While it is true that several of the larger manufactur- 
ing organizations have devoted some attention to ac- 
tivities of this character, very little practical research 
has been conducted for the benefit of the entire industry. 
With the idea of broadening the scope of their activities, 
and with the intention of making available to a larger 
group the results of their research work, the directors 
of The Arkwrights spent several months in formulating 
their new program which embodies a number of features 
not included in the past. 

It was found necessary to have the charter, which was 
eranted by the State ‘of North Carolina in 1926, 
authorize the following activities: The 
promotion of textile education and research; the estab 
lishment of a clearing house for textile information; the 
assembly of its members for the exchange of ideas and 
the solution of practical problems; the presentation of 
suitable awards for meritorious work in the industry ; 
and the increase of membership on the board of direc- 


amended to 


tors to eighteen. 


New Membership Classification 


\n entirely different classification of members has 
heen provided in the revised by-laws of the organization. 
Whereas full membership in the past has been contingent 
upon the completion of practical tests under mill con- 
ditions and the acceptance of such tests by the research 


committee of The Arkwrights, under the new set-up as- 
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Manufacturers Endorse Arkwrights’ 


The work of The Arkwrights, 
Inc., falls in the classification 
of applied research, to which 
we have referred in the past, 
and which is so vital in textile 
It is not to be 
confused with fundamental re- 
search as projected by the in- 
dustry at present. The broader 
program of The Arkwrights 
merits whole-hearted support 
of manufacturers.—Editor 


for Applied Research 


sociate or junior members “who perform a meritorious 
service for the textile industry or have complied with 
the requirements of the research committee” are eligible 
for full membership. This change in the by-laws, of 
course, does not affect the standing of present members 
whose tests have been approved by the research com- 
mittee. 

Government of The Arkwrights will continue in the 
hands of the board of directors, 
which will be increased to 18 mem- 
hers, classified under the new by- 
laws, as follows: nine members, 
three associate members, three cor- 
porate members and three contribut- 
ing members. Associate members 
must be at least 30 years of age, 
corporate members must be firms or 
corporations engaged in the textile 
or allied industries, while contribut- 
ing members shall consist of ‘any 
company, firm, or corporation en- 
gaged in spinning, weaving, knitting, 
dyeing or finishing of textile prod- 
ucts.” The enlarged program will 
also include the establishment of a 

textile laboratory at some convenient 
location for the purpose of performing tests for indi- 
vidual members as well as for textile mills. Provisions 
will be made for any organization to send its own repre- 
sentative to the laboratory in cases where tests are of a 
confidential nature. This service will be of particular 
value to smaller mills that have not found it practicable 
to maintain their own testing laboratories. 

As the work of The Arkwrights progresses, it is 
planned to employ a field representative whose duties will 
include: Visiting individuals and mills to acquaint them 
with the research program, assisting in conducting tests, 
and cooperating with other agencies in developing re- 
search work in channels where it will be of most benefit. 
It is planned to build up a complete textile library which 
will be maintained in connection with the laboratory. 

It is the purpose of The Arkwrights to provide an 
opportunity for students of the various textile schools in 
the South to engage in practical research in the laboratory 
and the mills. The textile schools have offered to 
cooperate in this work and it is expected that, under the 
direction of the Arkwright field representative, the stu 
dents will assist in the solution of many important 
problems. 

Officials of The Arkwrights have stated that the sup- 
port of the new program will enable them to develop in 
the South an institution whose influence and value to the 
industry will increase vear by year. Of the work already 
completed, it has been pointed out that one mill realized 
a saving of $8,300 per year as a direct result, while the 
several Arkwright tests have been of inestimable value to 
the industry as a whole. 


well-equipped 
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What Does the Wool Institute Do? 


Production Data and Standardization 


Are Main 


EMBERS of the woolen and worsted industry 
at the special meeting held Nov. 19 at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, removed doubt concern- 
ng the future of the Wool Institute and what that 
rganization represents. Collection of vital statistics of 
this section of the textile industry will be one of the 
major activities of the institute as in the past. 

The character of information that is compiled and 
listributed to members regularly is not widely known 
ind frequently members themselves have not derived 
full benefit from it. Statistical matter which was re- 
leased at time of the Nov. 19 meeting shows data which 
it no previous time had been supplied to individual firms 
ior guidance. 

A charted analysis of total production of wool fabrics 
in the United States during the first nine months of this 
vear, according to type, showed that 33.2% of the total 
yardage was men’s wear worsteds, considerably more 
than men’s wear woolen lines produced within the same 
period which totaled 24.1%. These two figures indicate 
that 57.3% of production of woolen and worsted mills 
went into fabrics for men. About 31% of the total went 
into women’s wear lines, of which 19.8% was woolens 
and 10.9% worsteds, leaving 12% of total production 
manipulated fabrics. 

In men’s wear worsteds the largest volume during 
first 9 months of this year was in lines priced from 
$2.50 to $3.00. In woolens for men’s wear the largest 
field was in goods priced from $1.00 to $1.50, closely 
followed by woolens priced at $1.50 to $2.00 and lines 





Activities 


priced under $1.00. The latter represented 29.5% ot 
total woolens for men; $1.00 to $1.50 group represented 
30.9% and $1.50 to $2.00 class 27.3%. 

More than one-third of all worsteds for men’s wear 
were priced in $2.50 to $3.00 group, the second largest 
in worsteds being under $2.00, which represented 22.5% 
of that group. 

Expansion in sales of worsted yarns to knitting trades, 
to which attention has been attracted within recent 
years, is seen in reports of the Institute which show that 
of a total of 84,600,000 lb. of sales worsted yarn pro- 
duced in 1929, English spun knitting counts represented 
almost one-third of this, or 32.6%. 

Almost 28,000,000 Ib. of English spun knitting counts 
were delivered in that year by 25 mills, having 238,262 
spindles. French system spinners supplied 23,400,000 Ib., 
in 1929 or 27.7% of the total production for the year; 
English spun weaving counts represented 22.6% of total, 
and mohair spinning 14.2%. There were 19 French 
spinners with 452,000 spindles, and 30 spinners, selling 
English weaving counts, with 272,100 spindles. Nine 
plants with 118,500 spindles produced the 12,000,000 Ib. 
of mohair yarns that year. 

Indications are that total production of English spun 
knitting counts in 1930 will be slightly larger or as large 
as in 1929, the cumulative 1930 production up to Oc- 
tober was slightly higher than for 1929 up to that date. 
The reverse is seen in chart of French spinning group, 
the cumulative 1930 line showing a smaller production 

(Continued on page 73) 


Answers National Woman’s Party on Night Work 


LIMINATION of night work for women in 

cotton mills represents a practical and construc- 

tive step toward providing more favorable condi- 
tions for cotton mill employees generally rather than 
any discriminations against the right of women to 
work, according to a statement issued today at the 
offices of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 

The statement, outlining the Institute’s position with 
reference to the recommendation that has already been 
widely approved throughout the industry, follows: 

“The recommendation of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
has not been for the purpose of depriving women of work 
ind turning it over to men. The purpose has been to en- 
courage the substitution of more, and more regular, day 
work in cotton mills for an existing condition of highly 
irregular work both day and night. This is true because 
the running of the mills day and night leads to the neces- 
sity for a great deal of curtailment of production, both 
day and night, and consequent irregularity of both day 
ind night employment. 

Certain very vital parts of cotton textile manufacture 
ire generally regarded as being done better by women 
than by men. If the employment of women on this work 


in the night is effectively discouraged the general result 
will not be to turn this work over to men, but to cause 
the work to be done more generally in the day time and 
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women will continue to do it. This will not only lead 
to a much greater regularity of work and contentment of 
employees, but it will correct a condition which is every- 
where regarded as undesirable and unwholesome—the work- 
ing of women for long hours during the night. 

“The attitude of the National Woman’s Party is, as we 
see it, an attitude where loyalty to an abstract principle, 
of opposing anything that has any appearance of turning 
over to men work that women can do, is made to prevail 
over the very practical benefits of the recommendation 
which the Institute has made in the light of existing con- 
ditions in the cotton textile industry. It felt that the 
practical outcome will be to provide work for both women 
and men under more favorable conditions and to provide 
substantially as much work for women as in the past and 
that this great accomplishment ought not to be prevented 
by any mere abstract principle which has no substantia! 
practical application to the existing conditions in this par- 
ticular industry. 

“The National Woman's Party proposes that we should 
approach this matter from a different angle of recommend- 
ing the absolute and complete stoppage of all night work. 
The difficulty with this course is that it is wholly imprac- 
ticable at the moment, while the advantage of the course 
recommended by the Institute is that it is practicable and 
will be accomplished and will thereby lay the foundation 
for further steps which will tend still further to eliminate 
night operation.” 


is 
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N ORDER to provide surfaces upon which the fabric 

as it is being produced can rest and over which the 

new loops may be finished, there are supplied in 
full-fashioned hosiery machines certain thin members 
known as knock-over bits. These are accurately snaced 
and are placed one between each needle. The position 
of these knock-over bits is such that their upper surfaces 
are somewhat below the lower 
surfaces of the sinkers, the fab- 
ric during the knitting resting 
under the sinkers and on the top 
knock-over-bit surfaces. 

In early full-fashioned ma- 
chines the knock-over bits were 
rigidly fastened to the table; but, 
as this construction interfered 
considerably with the removal of 
needles, these parts were—dquite 
early in the evolution of the ma- 
chine—fastened to the under side 
of the sinker head. 

This space between the under 
side of the sinkers and the upper 
side of the knock-over bits must 
be sufficient to permit at suitable 
times the insertion of a series of 

*Previous articles of this series on 
full-fashioned hosiery machines and 
their operation appeared on May 31, 
July 26, and Oct. 4, 1930. Diagrams 


by author; photographs by courtesy of 
Textile Machine Works. 
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Knock-Over, Take-Up, and Thread" 
in Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


By M. C. Miller, M. E.* 


hooks for setting up a new fabric. (This procedure will 
be explained in detail later.) During the time the set- 
ting-up hooks are in position over the knock-over bits 
and under the sinkers, the under side of the hooks should 
not come in contact with the upper side of the knock-over 
bits, nor should the upper side of the hooks contact with 
the under side of the sinkers. For this reason, the space 
between the knock-over bits and 
the sinkers must be considerable. 
Furthermore, the new yarn must 
be drawn by the needle hooks 
from the sinker-nose level to the 
knock-over level, and during this 
movement of the new yarn the 
kinks placed therein by the sink- 
ers are liable to be disturbed, as 
there is nothing holding them. 
For these reasons it was found 
advantageous to lessen the dis- 
tance between the sinkers and the 
knock-over bits during that por- 
tion of the cycle of knitting op- 
erations when the new yarn is 
being taken from the sinkers to 
the knock-over bits. 


Movable Knock-Over Bits 


As it is impossible to lessen 
permanently the space between 


Fig. 22. Movable knock-over-bit motion 


Fig. 21. Eleva- 
tion of knock- 
over-bit motion 





\ 
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ension Motions 


‘ig. 23. Fabric 


take-up motion 


elements, due to the need of at times inserting the 
ting-up hooks, most modern machines have adopted 
e system of movable knock-over bits. These can be 
ved to and from the sinkers during each cycle, in this 
nner permitting enough space for the insertion of the 
ting-up hooks during the period of time these hooks 
‘used. This arrangement permits the fabric to rest 

enough below the sinkers so that the end of their 
es, as they are projected to sink yarn, cannot pinch 
injure the fabric between the under side of the sinkers 
| the top of the knock-over bits. It allows the bits, 
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Figs. 206 and 20A. Cross-section 
of knock-over-bit motion 


however, to be placed close under the 
sinkers during that period of the ma- 
chine’s cycle when the new yarn is being 
lowered from the nose of the sinkers by 
the needle hooks. 

While there are a number of construc- 
tions for moving the knock-over bits to 
and from the sinkers, the most common 
arrangement in the United States is to pivot the back 
end of the knock-over bed, as shown in Figs. 20 and 204A. 
The knock-over bits 1 are shown fitted into slots formed 
in the knock-over-bit bed 2. There is one of these beds 
for each section, and each is fitted or formed with a pin 3, 
at each side, as shown in Fig. 21. These pins are carried 
in bearings projecting from the under side of the sinker 
bed. The bearings are formed with a removable cap 4, so 
that after removing these caps and disconnecting the 
operating link, it is possible to remove the knock-over-bit 
beds from the machine. The up-and-down movement of 
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the knock-over bits is therefore an accurate one and 1s 
caused to be transmitted by a downwardly depending lever 
5 rigidly fastened to one of the pins 3 of each bed. The 
lower end of this lever is fitted with a pin 6 (Fig. 20), 
to which is connected a link 7. The other end of the link 
7 is carried by a bolt 8, which is adjustably mounted in 
the lever 9. There is one such lever and link assembly 
for each section. 

The levers 9 are rigidly fastened to a shaft 10, which 
extends throughout the length of the machine and is sup- 
ported in bearings in each frame. This shaft is free to 
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ig. 24. Fabric draw-off motion 





of this roller is formed with 
flanges 19, into which is 
fitted a shift lever 20. The 
shift lever is carried by the 
Yo knock-over-bit shift rod 21, 







A which extends throughout 

the machine length and which 

_ is operated by a hand lever 

Fig. 260. Yarn at one end of the machine. 
rake-up motion 


By this means the rollers 
18 can be shifted sideways on 
their pins 17. The object of 
this end movement of the 
rollers is to make possible the 
contacting of the rollers 18 
with any one of the three 
cams 22, 22a, and 22b. These 
are made in halves for easy re- 
moval and are bolted to a 
flange 23, which is rigidly 
fastened to the camshaft 24. 

The levers 15 are further 
formed, below their pins 17, 
with a spring hook to which 
a spring 25 is connected. 
held so that it is immovable sideways by the collars 17. The other end of the'spring is connected to a bracket 26 

The shaft 16 is really the front catch-bar shaft de- fastened to the front rail of the machine. The purpose 
scribed in the explanation of the catch-bar motion, and of the spring is to draw the levers 15 toward their cams 
for this reason the levels 15 must be so mounted on this and in this manner hold the knock-over bits away from 
shaft as to oscillate independent of it, so as not to inter- the under side of the sinkers. The risers formed on the 
fere with the action of the front catch-bar motion. cams 22 move the knock-over bits toward the under side 
of the sinkers. 

The cam risers of the cams 22 and 22h are differently 
shaped and are of different heights to permit the operator 
to select the extreme height to which the knock-over bits 


oscillate in its bearings and 
has rigidly fastened to it, at 
intervals of a few sections, 
the depending levers 11. 
These levers are fitted at their 
lower end with the pin 12, 
which also carries the link 13. 
The forward end of this link 
is carried by the pin 14. 
"his pin is rigidly carried by 
the lever 15, which is sup- 
ported free to oscillate on a a 
the shaft 16, on which it is 








Details of Cam Operation 







l‘itted to the lower end of the lever 15 is the pin 17, on 
which is mounted, free to rotate, a roller 18. The end 
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should operate. The intermediate cam is the lowest of 
the three, and it is to this position that the operator shifts 
the rollers when inserting the setting-up hooks. In this 
position, however, knitting without the hooks would not 
be possible, so that after knitting a few courses following 
the set-up, the operator shifts the rollers to either one 
of the other cams, depending upon the type of work that 
is being knitted. All of this will be explained in greater 
detail later. 

In order that the rollers will not rest against the cir- 
cular part of the cams, each lever 15 contacts with a 
rigid stop bracket 27. It will be seen that this bracket 
carries the weight and springs of the knock-over-bit mo- 
tion so as to enable the operator to shift the rollers when 
desired. Shifting must always be done, however, while 
the rollers are opposite the circular portion of the cams. 

The assembly just described of the levers 11 with their 
links, other levers, rollers, cams, and springs is repeated 
throughout the machine length for every few sections. 
The object of this mechanism is to oscillate the knock- 
over-bit beds with their bits to and from the under side 
of the sinkers, the amount of motion depending upon the 
nature of the work. The exact movements of the knock- 
over bits in their timed relation to the movements of other 
knitting elements will be described later. This knock- 
over-bit motion is also shown in Fig. 22, as applied to 
the Reading machine. 


Fabric Take-Up Motion 


It is true that forming the yarn 
into kinks by the sinkers, later 
drawing it through the previously 
knitted course by the needles, and 
rekinking it over the knock-over 
bits will form loops of fabric. It 
is necessary, however, that the fab- 
ric, more particularly the last 
knitted course of loops, as the 
needles cast them off, be drawn 
away from the back of the needles 
before they rise. To this end, the 
machine is fitted with a_ fabric 
draw-off or take-up motion. This 
continually tensions the fabric and 
in this manner clears the rising 
needle hooks, as they come from 
below the knock-over bits, from 
the previously knitted course. The 
same motion winds the fabric on a 
roll. The construction used, and 
all machines are very similar in 
this respect, is shown in Fig. 23. 
It is also shown in the cross-section 
drawing, Fig. 20. 

Extending throughout the ma- 
chine length is a reel shaft 28, 
which is supported in bearings 
formed in brackets 29 at each two 
sections. These brackets are rig- 
idly fastened to the front edge of 
the table of the machine, the same 
hearings also supporting the stop- 
and-start shift rod 30. There is 
fastened to shaft 28 at each section 
a fabric reel or roll 31 (see Fig. 
20). In some machines this reel 
is rigidly fastened to the shaft, 
and in others it is connected to it 





Fig. 25. Thread-tension motion 


resiliently. In the latter case the reei has a slight resil- 
ient oscillating and rotating action on and with the shaft. 

At one end of the machine is rigidly fastened to this 
shaft a ratchet 32, which is capable of being manually 
connected with a pawl 33. The pawl is swingingly 
mounted to the reel pulley 34 which, however, is free to 
rotate on the shaft 28, at such times as the pawl 33 has 
not been placed by operator in contact with the ratchet. 
When placed in contact with the ratchet, the pulley can 
rotate the shaft 28 with its fabric reels 31, the direction 
of rotation being such that the upper surface of the reels 
draws or tensions the fabric away from the needles. 

Wound around the pulley 34 is the take-up cord 35, 
which is guided and supported at the upper and back part 
of the machine by the take-up idler 36. This idler is 
carried on a stud 37 fastened to a rigid portion of the 
machine. To the end of the cord is fastened a weight 
hook 38, which carries the weights 39. These weights 
are designed to be easily removable and are varied by 
the operator during the process of knitting. A greater 
number of weights are used when a greater number of 
needles are knitting; that is, use of all of the needles 
calls for the maximum number of weights, the actual 
number, of course, depending upon the gauge of the ma- 
chine and the strength of the yarn being knitted. Fewer 
weights are used as the fabric is narrowed and fewer 
needles are producing fabric. This 
change of weights by the operator 
is necessary from time to time 
during the knitting of each set of 
stockings. 

Fastened to the reels 31 are elas- 
tic draw-off bands 40, one or some- 
times two for each section. The 
bands are elastic, due either to 
their being formed of rubber fabric 
or to their having a number of 
springs interposed in their length. 
These bands are fitted at their 
other end with a hook 41, which 
can be attached to the welt bar 42 
during the setting-up of new fabric 
prior to the turning of the welt. 
This operation will be explained 
later. They may also be connected 
to the welt rod, which is the rod 
the operator inserts in the doubled 
fabric of the welt, after having 
turned and transferred it. In 
either case, the purpose of the 
band or elastic is to form a resilient 
connection between the fabric reels 
and the course of loops on the 
needles, in order to give the maxi- 
mum fabric tension possible and 
vet not unduly strain the needles in 
their in-and-out motion. The con- 
struction used on the Reading ma- 
chine, which is similar to other 
machines, is shown in Fig. 24. 


Thread-Tension Motion 


There is still another motion 
used in this type of machine, 
known as the thread-tension mo- 
tion. The purpose of this is to 
take up the slack yarn at the end 
of each course just previous to the 
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reversal of yarn-laying. It 
would appear as though a 
yarn take-up in this type of 
machine would not be neces 


sary for the reason that 
each yarn eye or feeder 
when knitting is stopped 


just beyond the last needle 
that is to knit, and between 
two jack sinkers. These, it 
will be remembered, have 
their yarn-taking notches 
formed higher than dividing 
sinkers. A yarn take-up is 
required, however, even 
though only a small amount 
of yarn need be taken up 
due to the relatively small 
in-and-out motion of the 
needles. While this type of 
machine would knit without 
yarn-take-up means, imper- 
fect selvages would result, 
as there is some = slack 
formed in the yarn between 
the feed eve and its juncture 
with the fabric. 





The thread-tension mo- 
tion takes the form of the Fiq. 27. 
mechanism shown 1n Fig. 


25, and also shown in cross 
section 1n hig, 26, 
shown at ] 


in which figure the varn feeders are 
with the yarn tube at 2. The varn before 
coming through the tube passes through the eve 3 of 
the feeder and also through yarn eve 4+ formed in the 
snapper 5. These snappers 5, of which there is one for 
each yarn, are fastened to the snapper shafts 6, of which 
there are two extending throughout the machine length. 
Fastened to a portion of the snapper 5 is the snapper 
spring 7, which, when the yarn is to run freely to the 
needles, rods &. 

The snapper shafts 6—of which there are usually two, 
as it is impossible to place all of the snappers on one 
shaft—are supported in bearings in the gallows 9. There 
is one gallow for every two sections, each of which is 
rigidly fastened to the frame of the machine. The shafts 
6 are free to oscillate in their bearings, and at one place 
in their length the levers 10 are fastened to them. In 
that both shafts can be operated by the same 
motion, these levers 10 are connected with the link 11. 
One of the link pins has fastened to it a snapper-oper- 
ating connecting rod 12, 
nected to a pin 13. 


contacts with the thread-guide 


order 


which at its lower end is con- 
This pin is carried in a lever 14, 
which is fulerumed on a pin 15 carried in a bracket 16. 
The bracket is rigidly fastened to the back rail of the 
machine. The lever 14 extends inwardly toward the 
front of the machine and is fitted with a roller 17 free 
to rotate on its pin 18. The roller contacts with a cam 
19, which is made jn halves and bolted to a flange 20 
rigidly fastened to the camshaft 21. Beyond the con- 
necting-rod end ot the lever 14 is attached a spring Ze. 
having its other end connected to a fixed part of the 
machine. The spring causes the roller 17 to ride on its 
cam 19. 


Operation of Tension Motion 


The operation of the tension motion is made possible 
therefore through the rotation of the camshaft 21 
rotating the cam 1%, which is fitted with a riser to lift 
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Snappers, tension rings, 
and moistening cups 


-ing of the cone or 





the roller 17, thereby draw- 
ing downwardly the con- 
necting rod 12. This motion 
serves, through the levers 
10 and link 11, to oscillate 
slightly the snapper shafts 6 
so as to draw upwardly the 
end of the snapper levers 
with their eye 4. The effect 
of this is to raise the snap- 
per springs 7 from their 
contact with their rod 8, 
thereby clamping each yarn 
between the anvil formed on 
each snapper lever and the 
under side of its respective 
spring. Continued upward 
movement takes up the 
slack of the yarn. It will be 
noted that the yarns are fur- 
ther guided and supported 
by numbers of thread-guide 


rods 23. 
In order that the. yarn 
may have tension and be 


prevented from over-driving 
as it is feeding to the ma- 
chine, the yarn, before it 
gets to the snappers, passes 
through two upright wires 
24. On these wires is fitted 
free to slide, a light ring 25. The ring not only slightly 
tensions the yarn. but also prevents it from feeding 
faster than the machine can use it, which sometimes 
results through slackening of resistance to the unwind- 
from other reasons. As shown in 
this Fig. 26, previous to the varns coming to the take-up 
rings, they pass through an eye 26 (also shown in Fig. 
27). Just previous to this they pass over their felt 
wick 27, which is carried in a water of oil cup 28. The 
ends of the wick are immersed in the liquid, and the 
portion of the wick over which the yarn is passing 
receives moisture through capillary attraction. This cup 
is further fitted with a back yarn eye 29, which guides 
the yarn as it comes from the rod 30. Previous to this 
it is guided by the eye 31 in the top of the yarn box 32. 

The spools or cones of yarn are usually carried in 
dust- and lint-tight glass boxes 32, carried by the gallow 
9, as shown in Fig. 26. The boxes are usually provided 
with water troughs under the cones to moisten the air 
in the boxes, although there are sometimes additional 
electric water moisteners interposed between the yarn 
boxes and the snappers. The object of moistening the 
yarn is to make it more docile and to enable it to form 
more accurately lengthed loops. Certain yarns neces- 
sitate such moistening and others run as well without 
the addition of moisture. 


Never before has such a comprehensive 
treatise on full-fashioned hosiery knit- 
ting been written. Mr. Miller describes 
each part and motion of the complicated 
machinery with accuracy and clearness, 
thereby filling an 


important gap in 


textile literature. 
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The Buyers’ 
Viewpoint— 


Edited by Miss Lillian Edgerton, research 
counselor, of New York. Readers are in- 
vited to offer comments on the subjects 
treated, or to submit questions regarding 
defects which contribute to the “returned 
goods”’ evil in retail circles, and which can 


be traced back to manufacturing faults. 
—Editor 


Mohair Pile Fabrics for Furniture 


The recent agitation for the establishing of minimum speci- 
fications below which no mohair pile fabric for furniture 
covering may be manufactured is indicative of a desire 
really to do something to reclaim the waning popularity of 
this type of fabric. 

Some months ago retail buyers from various sections of 
the country were asked to give their opinions as to the causes 
of the decreasing popularity of mohair pile upholstered furni- 
ture for the home, and without hesitation the following rea- 
sons were given: 

1. The fabrics lack the style necessary for the modern 
furniture. 

2. The fabrics are too often destroyed by moths. 

3. Bald spots appear too soon, and there is no standard 
by which to judge the quality of the cloth, and no label to 
insure the purchase of a serviceable fabric. 

In view of these suggestions, it would seem advisable to 
eliminate the low-grade fabrics and wholeheartedly support 
the production of mohair pile fabrics which will give serv- 
ice and contribute to the attractiveness of the modern home. 


Shoe Fabrics for Spring 


Last season’s success in fabric shoes for sports and eve- 
ning wear has led to a new crop of fabrics for the coming 
spring and summer. 

A survey of the types now in demand by retail stores are 
in order of their preference: 1. Plain weave—linen type. 
2. Moire. 3. Shantung and homespun effects. 

The following points should be considered when producing 
shoe fabrics. They indicate too why few, if any, dress fab- 
rics are suitable for shoe fabrics. 

1. ‘The materials must be firm enough to withstand easily 
the strain of shoe manufacturing without breaking or 
shifting. 

2. The fabrics must be of such a construction and so 
well backed that they will not shrink or stretch unevenly 
after consumer wear. 


Rayon Crepe for Spring Dresses 


If Rayon crepe was considered popular last spring, then 
according to forecasts from various mills the demand should 
be doubled for these fabrics in the spring of 1931. 

This will give a splendid opportunity for some mill to 
establish an enviable reputation on a branded crepe. To do 
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Rayon crepe showing fault of shifted threads 


this the fabric must be so well constructed, dyed, and finished 
that it will be serviceable for the garments for which it is 
intended whether the price be in the $6.75 or $39.50 lines. 

Taking last year’s experiences in adjustments, it would 
seem there are three suggestions which might merit serious 
consideration. 

1. Dyes in plain colors and prints should be fast to home 
laundering methods. If special laundering directions are 
necessary, indicate the correct way for the consumer. 

2. The fabric should stand ordinary use without showing 
shifted threads. 

3. The “handle,” while it may be full and a bit heavy, 
should, in so far as is possible, steer away from the harsh, 
wiry feel so characteristic of some of last season’s fabrics. 


Dyes in Silk Underwear Fabries 


Is it not possible to dye underwear fabrics so the colors 
will look fresh and clear for the life of the garment? The 
pastel tints are oftimes too quickly faded. Peach and laven- 
der look faded and “muddy,” pink turns “off white,” etc. 

Silk underwear usually requires more laundering than silk 
outerwear garments; and, as a general rule, the laundering is 
done in the home. Care is taken to keep these garments 
beautiful, for dainty, lovely underwear is greatly coveted 
by all women. 


Comment from Readers 


Editor, The Buyer's Viewpoint: 

I was very much interested in your article on georgette, 
and, most of all, in the question of shrinkage. 

Most cases of shrinkage in dry cleaning are caused by not 
having goods properly shrunk in the finishing. 

There is hardly what you would call a set rule for shrink- 
age, as some firms have their goods shrunk 8% and others 
as high as 15%, and the more shrinkage the better the quality 
of the cloth. 

Some firms do not give proper instructions as to construc- 
tion of cloth and also fail to give the dyer the proper shrink- 
age percentage wanted corresponding with the construction. 
He has ways to regulate the shrinkage as it goes through 
the tentering frame. 

A georgette fabric that is void of slippage and also has 
good wearing qualities is the 100-square, weighted about 
40%, with a shrinkage of 15%. 

In the pure-dye field the 65-reed of 104 picks is another 
number that will have a large field this spring. 

TECHNICIAN. 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


e 
Overseers and Machinery 
Expost tions 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-T able: 


| rHINK that the company should, by all means, pay the 
Overseer’s expenses to nearby machinery expositions. Iy 
many instances the mill superintendent is not a practical 
machine man and little would be gained by his visiting 
these expositions. ‘The department overseer, however, is, or 
should always be, a practical man and it would certainly be 
worth the time and expense to send him. 
new 


Each year brings 
attachments and if the overseer can see them in opera- 
tion at the show he knows immediately whether they can be 
used on his particular type of machine and whether it will 
be a good investment to buy them. 

[ think your overseer will always come back a better in- 


formed man after contacting with other men in the same 
line of work as well as seeing the new machines and at- 
tachments. 

Bv all means send your overseers to the “show.” It will 
be a good investment. S. L. Mavity. 


On Company ( a feterias 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


THE COMPANY Cafeteria will accomplish just two things: 
1. Lose money for the company. 
2. Open a new avenue of complaint from the workers. 
Every successtul company feels, at some time in its exist- 
that it can successtully venture into an extraneous 
line of business. Almost every time the company fails. A 
little experience and the lesson of “shoemaker stick to your 
last” is learned. 

Usually when a cafeteria is opened 
taurant man is engaged to run it. 


ence. 


an experienced res- 
\s soon as he attempts 
to run the cafeteria as it should be run the company decides 
to run it; that is hire a salesman instead of a 
restauranteur. 


] 
LPOOT 


[he workers case can be simply stated. If the food in a 
public restaurant doesn’t suit them, they change. If the 
food in the company cafeteria doesn’t suit, they complain. 
\nd the complaints are carried into the shop. Workers like 
to be paid a good salary and then spend it where they please 
[hey dislike paternalism and like to attend to personal 
matters, such as eating and recreation, in their own wavy. 

If the company opens a cafeteria to make money it will 
e disappointed. If the company opens a cafeteria to benefit 
the workers, let it take the money instead and improve 
working conditions or distribute a bonus. 

Workers want 


5 working conditions. 
and a ood wage. 


ood fair treatment 
All else they will take care of themselves 


5. N.S. 
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Presents to Overseers Are} Dt 


‘“T* ATING turkey last Thursday started me 

thinking about Christmas,” Superintendent 
Chase settled comfortably in his chair at the over- 
seers’ meeting, “and I began to count up the 
presents I would have to give. That started me 
wondering about the custom in some mills of the 
help getting together to give the cverseer a Christ- 
mas present. Some people say there should be a 
rule against the giving, and receiving, of presents 
while others say it is a fine custom. What do you 
men think about it?” 

“I’m one of those who think that the help should 
not give presents to the overseer,” Pete spoke up, 
“and I think that there should be a rigid rule 
against it. In the first place, the relations between 
an overseer and his help should be on a business 
basis and giving and receiving presents brings in 
too much of the personal element. Suppose that 
something goes wrong the day after the overseer 
receives the present. He hesitates to bawl out those 
responsible because everything was so nice and 
friendly the day before. If he bawls them out 
anyway the workers are inclined to think that he 
is hard-hearted and doesn’t appreciate what they 
have done for him. It’s just that it is much easier 
to criticize in business than in friendship.” 

“Then there is the fact that the help really can’t 
afford to give money for a present,” Pete continued, 
“and [| don’t think it is fair to ask them to. When 
the collection is taken up every worker, no matter 
how much hardship it may mean, feels that he has 
to contribute. There is also the danger that one 
or two of the workers will start the talk about a 
present just to get in good with the overseer. Also, 
think of the jealousy if one overseer gets a present 
and another doesn’t. Last, but far from least, 
why in the world should the help give the overseer 
a present? They keep their jobs because they are 
good workers and they don’t have to act as though 





Putting Over New Ideas 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


MANAGEMENT HAS undergone radical changes in this mod- 
ern age of scientific improvement. Present methods attempt 
to develop the confidence of the employees in the belief that 
contented workers are the most efficient workers. 

Since the manufacturer must adopt modern methods if he 
is to keep abreast of competition, it should be forcibly 
brought to the employees’ attention that the successful execu- 
tion of such systems is of vital importance to the employer 
and worker alike. H. S. DEELEY. 


ALL INVENTIONS and new ideas which the employer 
“sells” to the workers are to,enable the employer to make 
a larger profit. The employer does not give primary 
consideration to the ultimate benefits accruing to the com- 
munity. ‘he invention must have personal advantages. 
This failing, or virtue, of “self” is also predominant in 
the operative and if he is first convinced that the improve- 
ment will immediately and directly benefit him, then he will 
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the overseer had done them a favor by employing 
them. “ 

“Pete has been trying to see a lot of dirt,” Bill 
came back, “and spoil a nice Christmas custom. 
[ don’t see why people try to see the worst. Christ- 
mas is one time of the year when we ought to 
forget business for awhile. The overseer and his 
help have worked hard all year and a little let-down 
is a good thing. The actual amount collected from 
each worker is very small and with the Christmas 
spirit in the air I don’t think there is much talk 
about who gave and who didn’t. Naturally I’m not 
in favor of expensive presents, but I can see no 
harm in some little gift which will let the over- 
seers know that the help are his friends and that 
they like him. Pete has talked before about the 
benefits of a personal touch in dealing with the 
workers and yet here he is trying to kill a nice 
friendly act. Having a rule against ordinary 
Christmas spirit is silly.” 


. 
Do you think that an overseer should ac- 
cept a Christmas present from his help? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirabie. 






But if he is told that “it is for 


welcome its introduction. 


the benefit of the community and will ultimately benefit 
you,” he will oppose it. f 

Past and present industrial history affords numerous 
examples of “selling new ideas.” In the days of the 


industrial revolution, 18th and 19th century inventions were 
imposed on the workers in the manner suggested by Bill; 
take it or leave it. The result was a continual revolt. The 
“Luddites” in 1820 revolted against the introduction of the 
stocking and lace frames and collected in mobs and destroyed 
the frames as “being a curse.” In France the workers of 
Lyons revolted against the introduction of the Jacquard loom. 

The workers were under the impression that their labor 
was being exploited and that the increased surplus values 
created by the introduction of the machines, were being 
appropriated by the owners of the machines. 

Today in Lancashire the workers are resenting the intro- 


duction of the automatic looms, and the system of rational- 
ization, not that they do not see the ultimate benefit accruing 
from them, but in the former they cannot agree regarding 
a fair distribution of the increased value created, and in the 
latter the benefits to the workers are not immediate. 

is morally 


On analysis, then, it and ethically wrong to 
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impose any condition upon the workers without first con- 
sidering the effect upon them. It is also wrong to introduce 
a “new idea” or invention with the object of appropriating 
all the increased surplus values. 

Then Pete is right, the new idea must be approved by both 
parties, and being so, its immediate success is assured. 
A. W., Derbyshire, England. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

WHEN STARTING a new method, either of work or pay- 
ment, it is best not to be too lavish with promises. Tell the 
employees why the new system has been introduced and 
that if it is a success it will benefit both employer and 
employee. If the new system will make it possible for them 
to make more money, will improve conditions or will 
improve factory efficiency, tell them so. Ask for their 
straightforward cooperation and point out to them that the 
industry’s prosperity is thejr prosperity. 

Taking employees into one’s confidence when making a 
change will greatly help in securing their cooperation. 

W. E. WarNeER, Essex, England. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I HEARTILY agree with Pete’s methods for putting over a 
new idea. First I must have the confidence of the em- 
ployees. Textile workers are more intelligent than they 
have been in the past and they are rapidly becoming con 
vinced that the management has their welfare at heart. 

I would first analyze everv angle of the plan, or system. 
that I desired to put into effect and be sure that it would 
benefit both employer and employee. 

As to the so- ‘called * ‘stretch-out” system I would call it a 
“help-out” system for that is what it really is, as it helps 
both the employee and emplover. 

As soon as I got my plan fully mapped out I would go to 
some of my most dependable help and tell them that I wished 
to put into effect a new idea, with their cooperation, explain- 
ing all the advantages and disadvantages and leaving them 
no room to feel that I was putting something over on them. 
When I got the plan working among the few I would discuss 
it with the others, explaining competitive conditions and like 
factors. When the opportunity presenting itself I would ask 
those who were working under the plan, in the presence of 
the others, how they liked it, how much it had increased 
their pay and other advantages. 

We have not had much trouble in putting into effect any 
idea we desired by using these methods. We find that the 
most efficient help are ready to cooperate if approached in 
the proper way. 

Long live the Overseers’ Round-Table. L. A. ELMORE 

Overseer Carding, Rhodhiss Mills Co. 


© 


Summary of Discussion 


on Putting Over a New Idea 


For once Pete received all the votes and Bill’s 
ideas of putting over a new idea were pretty 
well walked on. While there was some varia- 
tion in the application of minor points the 
major plan put forward by all the contributors 
consisted in telling the operatives all about the 
new idea, or method in advance. It was agreed 
that it was helpful to select a few of the natural 
so that 


they might pass it on, and that it was often use- 


leaders and to sell them the idea first, 


ful to have a few operatives run an actual test. 
A great deal of emphasis was placed upon tell- 
ing the operatives every one of the facts and not 
confining the discussion to increased earnings, 
benefit to the company, or any single factor. 
The conclusion was that cooperation was the 


only method. 
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SAMUEI 


Boyp of the Quinebaug Co 
Danielson has been presi- 
dent ot the Eastern Mills 
Association. He was < 


Conn., elected 
Connecticut 


vice-president. 


J. Harvey 


WH president of the 
Travora 


E, 

Mig. Co., of Graham, N. C., at 
the recent annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Kiwanis Club of Graham, 
was elected president of the club for the 
ensuing year. 


P. W. LircHFiELp, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. LircuFretp has been inspecting the 
plants of this company at Gadsden, Ala., 
Rockmart, Cedartown, Cartersville and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Russet, B. Lowe, 
Fitchburg (Mass. ) 
incorporator of the Frederick H. Sprague 
Co., Inc., of that city, a new $75,000 cor- 
poration to make wearing apparel. 


president of th 


Weaving 


Co., 1S an 


H 
$7 


W. C. HENDERSON has been chosen presi- 


dent and treasurer of the Minaret Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., with CLARENCE Kol- 
WYCK, secretary. This company was re- 


cently organized. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, president of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Mrs. 
DRAPER, are to provide baskets containing 
all necessary articles for a Thanksgiving 
dinner to 100 needy families in Hopedale 
and Milford, Mass., this week. 


Ricuarp W. Sutioway, president and 


treasurer of Sulloway Mills, Franklin, 


N. H., has been elected a representative 
from that state to the New England 
Council 

Morris Prince, of Greensboro, N. C 


’ 


secretary ot the North Carolina Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association and the North 
Carolina Full Fashioned Hosiery Manu 


facturers; C. W. StriIcrLanp, traffic man- 
ager ot the Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro; C. F. BAuSERMAN, traffic manager 
of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 


Salem, N. ( Cart R. CUNNINGHAM, 
traffic manager ot the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of North Carolina: 
R. W. MARSHALL, traffic counsel, Roessler 


& Hasslacher Chemical Co.., 
Falls, N. Y., and L. A. Becker, traffic 
manager of Rohm & Hass Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., appeared before the Interstate 


Niagara 


Commerce Commission, Nov. 20, 1n oral 
argument rates on acids, chemicals and 
dyestuffs to southern territory. 

Dr. Homer GAGE, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


Worcester, Mass 
Cit iden 


, has given $10,000 to the 


Rule Fund of that city. Other 
large contributors in the textile industry 
were: MatrHuew P. Wuittatt, president 


and treasurer of the M. J. 
ciates, Ltd., and THeropore T. Extts, pres- 
ident and treasurer of the New England 
Fibre Blanket Co., $4,000 each; and A 
Oris Davis, president of the Davis & 
Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., 
Among the textile and allied indus- 
tries some of the largest contributions were 
as follows: Crompton & 

Works, $10,000; American 
Co., $4,500; Graton & 


Whittall Asso 


Brown 
$2,500. 


Knowles Loom 
Steel & Wire 


Knight Co., $3,000 


John F. Tinsley, vice-president and general 
manager of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Was chairmat Ol the employees 
division again this year 
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W.S. Febiger, newly elected prest- 


dent of the Boston Wool 


Association 


Trade 


PeRcIVAL J. Woop, vice-president and 
manager of the Oriental Silk Printing Co. 
ot Haledon, N. i. has been elected presi- 
dent of the Silk Dyers and Printers Asso- 
ciation to succeed CHARLES Horne, treas- 
urer of the Empire Piece Dyeing & 
Finishing Co. 


Eart S. Bennett, head of the Bennett 
Textile Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has been 
elected vice-president of the Y.M.C.A. in 
that city. 


H. W. Barnarp, vice-president of the 
General Cable Co., Rome, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the community chest 
organization in that city for the coming 
year. 


Joun F. TInstey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
has been re-elected a Massachusetts ren- 
resentative to the New England Council, 
of which he is a former conference chair- 
man for that State 


A. H. vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Springstein Mills and 
Eureka Cotton Mill, . has 
donated some of his land on the Calhoun 
Highwav near Chester, S. C. for a gam 
sanctuary. 


RoBBINS, 


Chester. S. C.. 
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P. W. 
Blumenthal 
named 


CoPpELAND 
& Co., 
director of 
land’s duties will include covering the 
firm’s plants, also market requirements 
through the sales department, located at 


has joined 
Inc., and 
research. 


Sidney 


has been 
Mr. Cope- 


1 Park Ave. He will assume his new 
post on Dec. 1. 
ArtHuR QO. Roperts, formerly acting 


agent of the Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, 
N. H., has assumed duties with the worsted 
division of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


GEORGE CROMPTON, a director of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has been reappointed by 
Gov. FRaNK G. ALLEN of Massachusetts, 
a member of the advisory board of the 


Massachusetts Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 


N. E. DeEverEUx, secretary of the Oneita 
Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., is a member 
of a group appointed by the chamber of 
commerce in that city to carry out plans 
for the establishment of a new form of 
city government. 


ArtTHUR H. Lowe, former treasurer of 
the Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
now the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., has been reappointed by the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts a member of the 


advisory board of the state department of 
education. 


Leo E. Basutnsky, of Bashinsky, Case 
& Co., Birmingham, Ala., and Henry G. 
SAFFORD, sales manager of the American 
Cotton Co-Operative Association, New 
Orleans, La., were elected to membership in 
the New York Cotton Exchange on Nov. 19. 


Major E. G. J. Lioyp, of Lancashire, 
England, is now visiting the textile centers 
in the South, studying the machinery uses 
in the mills of that section. 


Henry B. DonneELLy, of the Uxbridge 
(Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., has been ap- 


pointed town accountant for the town of 
Millville, Mass. 


WaLkER INMAN, son of Mrs. J. B. 
DuKE, of New York, is making a tour of 
inspection of the different plants and prop- 
erties of the Duke Power Co., in North 
and South Carolina. 


KENNETH BLAKE, for many years in the 
manufacturing and sales end of the spun 
yarn department of Cheney Bros., has been 
made manager of this division of the com- 
pany’s business. WaAtter C. HyLanp will 
continue as assistant to the manager in the 
sales work, it was stated. 


LAWRENCE BrRUMLEyY, general manager 
ot Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga., has 
arrived at Macon, Ga., where he has en- 
tered upon similar work in the offices of 
that company. 


CHALMERS Carp, chief engineer for the 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., concluded 
his services on Nov. 22, when the power 
plant was shut down, this being the only 
department to operate after the closing 
of the mills several months ago. 


FRANK W. WAKEFIELD has been 


ap- 
pointed general manager of the U. S. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, N. H., 


and Monticello, Ga. 








dato TP 


’ 


“Miss Silvertown,’ 
holds seven world’s records. 


speed plane owned by The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Executives of the Goodrich Company plan 


during the month to make their first annual business trip by air over the 
cotton belt, making whole circuit of 14 stops in fraction of previous time 


P. W. Coperanp has announced his 
resignation as treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Hind & Harrison Plush Co., 
Clark Mills, N. Y., effective next month. 


W. B. Bruton has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Cannon Mills, Plant No. 6, 
Concord, N. C., after serving in this capac- 
ity for 23 years. 


A. L. Forp is acting superintendent of 
the Mayo Woolen Mills Co., Inc., Mill- 
bury, Mass., pending the selection of a 
successor to Oscar K. Dretricu, resigned. 


C. W. Assott has severed his connec- 
tions as chief engineer with the Rome 
(N. Y.) Wire Co. to take an executive 
position in New York City. 


CHARLES ANNIS, retired overseer for 
the former Ray & Wilson wadding mills, 
Medway, Mass., and later with the Fabyan 
Woolen Co., in that town, and Mrs. ANNIS 
observed their 50th wedding anniversary 
at their home in that town on Nov. 15. 


J. A. MELVIN is now overseer of the 
weaving department of the Jennings Cotton 


Mills, Inc., Lumberton, N. C. 


GEORGE A. 
has 


DICKSON, 


Medway, 
returned to his 


former 


Mass., 


position as 


Erich Oberlaender 


Erich Oberlaender, an executive in the 
sales and production department of Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills, Wyomissing, Read- 
ing, Pa., died Nov. 18 at the Reading 
Hospital, of appendicitis. Mr. Oberlaen- 
der was 42 years old and was a native of 
Elberfeld, Germany, where he lived until 
he came to the United States in November, 
1908. Immediately upon his arrival in this 
country, he became identified with the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, of which Gustav 
Oberlaender, his cousin, was one of the 
owners. For the past several years, Mr. 
Oberlaender had been a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Berkshire Mills, and 
had charge of the sales department. Mr. 
Oberlaender leaves a widow, Alice (Ulshoe- 
fer), whom he married two years ago, a 
brother, Julius, Jr., of Germany, and his 
father Julius Oberlaender. 


Eugene F. Rondeau 


Eugene F. Rondeau, overseer at the 
Tillotson Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., at the 
time of his retirement in 1915, died Nov. 11 
in Becket, Mass. Mr. Rondeau was 79 
years old and a native of Canada. He 
went to Pittsfield 42 years ago and worked 
for several woolen mills in the section. 


head dyer for the American Felt Co., City 


Mills, Mass. 


C. W. Mipp.teton, who recently resigned 
as overseer of weaving at the plant of the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Pelham, Ga., 
to accept a similar position with the Win- 
field, Ala., unit of the Alabama Mills Co., 
has assumed his new duties. 


GrorcE W. Witcox, formerly overseer 
of carding for the Rockwell Woolen Co., 
Leominster, Mass., has taken a _ similar 
position with the Thayer Woolen Mills. 
North Oxford, Mass. 


P. H. Parker has taken a position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Brampton 


Woolen Co., Newport, N. H. 


Tuomas Srmons has taken a position 
as overseer of finishing for the Whitney 


Worsted Mills, Unionville, Mass. He was 
formerly employed at the Yorkshire 
Worsted Co., Lenni Mills, Pa. 


H. E. OvercasH is now night second 
hand in the spinning and spooling depart- 
ments of the Caroline Mills, Inc., Carroll- 
ton, Ga. 


Obituary 


He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and two daughters. 


Edward C. Waldvogel 


Edward Conrad Waldvogel, director and 
vice-president of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., makers of locks and industrial trucks, 
died Nov. 13 at his home in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Death was due to pneumonia. Mr. 
Waldvogel was born in Toledo, Ohio, and 
entered the Yale service in 1905 as a 
traveling salesman. 


Joseph Steiner 


Joseph Steiner, 70 years old, of Croghan, 
y. Y., one of the old time carding mill 
operators of the North Country, died sud- 
denly in Watertown hospital on Nov. 13, 
following an operation on Oct. 27. 


Hardie M. Bergin 


Hardie M. Bergin, sales manager for 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, 
Conn., died suddenly in the Day Kimball 
Hospital, Putnam, Conn., on Nov. 21, fol- 
lowing an operation there on Nov. 15. 
He was 37 years old and entered the em- 
ploy of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., eight 
years ago, coming from North Carolina. 
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M. N. Twyman, manager Cotton 


Fabric Division, B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., who visits cotton cen- 
ters by airplane 


W. B. Opett of Blackstone, Mass., has 


taken a position as boss carder for the 
Waucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, Mass. 


D. B. Litre has taken a position as 
designer for the Dominion Woolens & 
Worsted Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario. 


Frank Scoon has taken a position as 
designer for the J. J. Regan Mfg. Co., 
Rockville, Conn. 


W. P. Copy has taken a position as 
superintendent of picking, carbonizing and 
scouring at the Peerless Woolen Mills, 
Rossville, Ga. 


Epwin Davenport has taken a position 
as overseer of dyeing for the Crown 
Piece Dye Works, Woonsocket, R. I. 


John H. Nolin 


John H. Nolin, overseer of the carding 
department of the Israel Putnam Mills, 
Inc., Wilsonville, Conn., was found dead 
in bed at his home in Webster, Mass., 


on Nov. 10. He was 49 years old and 
came to Wilsonville from Thompson, 
N. Y., last September. He leaves a 
widow. 


Wilbur F. Cole 
Wilbur F. Cole, of East Rochester, 


N. H., died on November 3, at his 
home; he was 78 years old. Born at 
Portsmouth, N. H., he lived in East 


Rochester for 40 years. During most of 
that time, he was employed by the 
Cocheco Woolen Manufacturing Co., of 
East Rochester, as night superintendent. 
He is survived by: a widow, three sons 
and one daughter. 


Samuel Theaker 


Samuel Theaker, for 15 years with the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., serving as overseer and 
operative, died recently at Philadelphia, 
aged 45. He was born in Lancashire, 
England, and began work in the textile 
mills there. He is survived by two 
brothers. 
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Cotton 


Choccolocco Cotton Mills, Anniston, 
Ala., are manufacturing rayon-and- 
cotton jacquard damasks tor mattresses. 
The material is 64 in. wide and is made 
in a large variety of colors. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala., is installing a combination 
skein and package “Hurricane” dryer 
manufactured by the Philadelphia ( Pa.) 
Drying Machinery Co., sold through 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


*Griffin (Ga.) Cotton Mills officials 
report they have enough orders on hand 
to insure tull-time operation for several 
months. About 30% of the machinery 
is now operating full-time and it is ex- 


pected that 75% will be on full-time 
schedule by Jan. 1. The mills, which 
were recently remodeled at an expense 


of over $500,000, have been operated on 


greatly reduced schedules for the last 
two years. 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. The 


auction sale of this property, which is in 
liquidation, is 


now tentatively set for 
Dec. 8 It had been announced for 
either Dec. 1 or 2, but a delay in pre- 
paring catalogs by the auctioneer has 
necessitated the postponement. The 


powe! 


plant, which had been operated 
Since 


the closing of the mills several 
months ago shut down on Nov. 22, when 
the sprinkler system was also shut off. 

Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co., has in- 
creased its working force from 400 to 
500 employees and has orders on hand 
that guarantee operations for six months 


with some overtime. 

Bristol Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., is being acquired by new inter- 
ests, headed by Jerome A. Newman, 


New York, who have offered $39 a share 
for the stock of the corporation. 


Potomska Mills Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., are running 70% on full single 
shift capacity schedule, and expect to 
hold at that basis for a number of weeks 
to come. 


Pacific Mills, 
creasing production capacity 
and are said to contemplate a_ night 
working force at an early date. 


Dover, N. H., 


close to 


are in- 


Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co. started pro- 
duction on a full-time basis Nov. 17, for 
the first time in two years. The work- 
ing force will be increased from 200 to 
600 employees at once, with a wage re- 
duction general through the mill, but 
with guarantee to operatives of a full 
six-day week until next May. 


High Point, N. C. 
the large textile and other manufactur 
ing plants here, to eliminate possible 
payroll robberies, have adopted the plan 
of paying off their employees by check 


Practically all of 


Spray (N. C.) Cotton Mills recently 


placed in operation a new power plant 
located on Smith River adjacent to the 
mill The building is 


constructed of 


NEWS 


about 


MILLS 


erating at maximum efficiency, the gen- 
erator, which was built and installed by 
General Electric Co., produces 625 
horsepower and is capable of supplying 
the entire power requirements of the 
mill during periods of full water in the 
river. An auxiliary steam plant is avail- 
able during periods of dry weather. The 
water wheel was furnished by James 
Leffle & Co., Springfield, Ohio. J. J. 
McDevitt & Co., Charlotte, N. C.,, 
were the building contractors, while the 
entire project was designed by Mees & 
Mees, engineers, of Charlotte. 


Inverness Mills Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., which has been engaged in the 
production of wide sheeting and _ bed- 
spreads, closed its plant Nov. 15 for an 
indefinite period. M. P. Orr, Anderson, 
S. C., is president and treasurer of the 
company. Equipment includes 7,680 
spindles and 170 looms. 


Mollohon Mfg. Co., Newberry, S. C., 
closed down on Nov. 22, for a week, to 
allow a vacation period during the 
Thanksgiving season for officials and 
emplovees. The mill will resume on 
Dec. 1. The Oakland Cotton Mills, an 
affliated organization, adopted the same 
plan. 


Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills have 
inaugurated an operating schedule of 
four days each week and this will be 
maintained until orders received war- 
rant a change. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Chester, S..C., Rock Hill, 8. C., and 
Whitmire, S. C., plants are all operating 
on a full day-time schedule with no 
night work. 


*Certified Laboratories, Inc., Austin, 
Tex., have been organized for the man- 
ufacture of hospital gauze, bandage rolls, 
absorbent cotton, etc. The main build- 
ing is 300x100 ft. and daily production 
100,000 vd. of surgical gauze and 2,500 
lb. of absorbent cotton. The plant was 
iormerly operated as a textile mill under 


another name. 
Wool 


Saltex Looms, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
will take down one floor of its building 
and construct a new roof for the struc- 


concrete and brick and rises approxi- tre. in oe a aoe and 

> - ° m “ovements : . ) . y)- 

mately 80 ft. above the foundation. Op improvements at the mill, for which gen 

eral contract recently was let to the 

*Indicates previous mention of project lr. J. Pardy Construction Co., 1482 Sea- 
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view Ave. Contract for wrecking work 
has been awarded to the M. & M. Build- 


ing Wreckers, 225 Kings Highway, 
Bridgeport. 
Israel Putnam Mills, Inc., Wilson- 


ville, Conn., have resumed operations 
following a two weeks’ shutdown due to 
a shortage of water in the Maanexit 
River. Machinery and stock which were 
moved to the Perryville Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Dudley, Mass., when the water was 
at its lowest point, have been moved 
back to the plant. The mills plan to 
install electric power so that operations 
will not entirely depend upon water 
power. 


Selden Worsted Mills, Methuen, Mass., 


are planning an immediate advance in 


production schedule, following recent 
consolidation with the International 
Worsted Mills of this same place. It is 


expected to give employment to a work- 
ing force of about 500 persons. 


Millbury (Mass.) Woolen Co., is op- 
erating on a full-time schedule to com- 
plete a large order. Several depart- 
ments, including the spinning room, are 
operating on a day and night schedule 
to keep up with the other departments. 


Mayo Woolen Mills Co., Inc., Mill- 
bury, Mass., is operating two of its three 
plants on a full-time schedule to get out 
a large order. Several departments are 
running both day and night. No. 2 mill 
is shut down, while the main mill is 
operating day and night. 


American Woolen Co. is advancing 
production at its Sawyer Mills at Dover, 
N. H., and it is reported that an in- 
creased working force will be employed. 


Oregon Textile Mills, Inc., Portland, 
Ore., a branch of Eugene (Ore.) Woolen 
Mill Co., has been organized by H. F. 
Tschirgi, who was plant manager of 
Oregon City (Ore.) Mfg. Co., from 1912 
to 1925. This firm manufactures flannel 
specialties and is soon to start a sales 
campaign covering the country. 


Portland (Ore.) Woolen Mills, Inc., 
are working extra shifts and report in- 
creased orders during the last few weeks. 


Archibald Holmes & Son, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will begin removal of machin- 
ery and equipment from present plant at 
Allegheny Ave. and A St., to their new 
mill at Erie Ave. and K St., early in 
December, where production of seamless 
wilton rugs will be considerably in- 
creased. It is proposed to have the new 
unit ready for service in January. 


*Barrymore Seamless Wiltons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., plan the installation 
of over 100 new looms in the weave 
shed to be erected at new mill at Stam- 
ford, Conn., comprising former plant of 
the H. E. Verran Co., for which bids 
have been asked on general contract. 
Other departments will also be increased 
in capacity in connection with removal 
of mill from Philadelphia to the new 
location. It is expected to require over 
a year to effect the complete plant 
transfer. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Plants of the 
Tailor Made Hosiery Co. and Arcadia 
Worsted Co., occupying the second and 
third floors, respectively, of the building 
at Hancock and Somerset Sts., were 
damaged by fire on Nov. 19, with total 
combined loss, including building, of 
about $40,000. The damage will be re- 
placed. 

Lymansville (R. I.) Co., which has 
been running quite steadily on fancy 
worsted cloths for some years has closed 
down the mill for an indefinite period. 


Virginia Woolen Co.’s (Winchester, 
Va.) employees have accepted a reduc- 
tion of 20% in wages and with assur- 
ance of steady employment throughout 
the winter season, rather than continue 
part-time employment at the old scale, 
it was announced by H. B. McCormac, 
general manager, following a conference 
with representatives of the workers. 


Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd. Sherbrooke 
(Que.) Can., has increased its spinning 
staff by 250 hands and made a payroll 
increase of $3,000 a week. Shortly the 
company will take on 50 more hands of 
the higher-priced labor type which will 
bring a further increase in its payroll of 
ipproximately $1,500 a week. 


Knit 


Wurm Woven Hosiery Mills, Oak- 
land, Calif., are said to have preliminary 
plans under way for a new mill at Foot- 
hill Blvd., and 163rd Ave., to cost over 
$50,000, with equipment. An architect 
will be selected in the near future. 


Ware, Mass. Alcide Lanciault and 
Albert Morin have started manufactur- 
ing hosiery in a plant in the Crowell 
block in that town. They plan to secure 
larger quarters if the business is success- 
ful. The plant has been equipped with 
machinery formerly used bv L. P. Des- 
lauriers in the same line of work. 


Amsterdam (N. Y.) Hosiery Co. has 
increased operations and is running near 
capacity. 

A. W. Neimeyer & Co., Graham, 
N. C., have placed an order with Robert 


ARTIFICIAL Silk, Manufacture of and the 
like. 1,780,346. William Porter Draper, 
Hamstead Heath, England. 


ROBBIN, Sewing machine. 1,780,742. Rob- 
ert K. Clark, Springfield, Mass. As- 
signed to American Thread Co., New 
York. 

CELLULOSE derivatives, Dyeing of. 1,779,- 
494, George Rivat, Paterson, Ernest 
Cadgene, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. As- 


signed to Celanese Corp., of America 

CELLULOSE pulp, Method of preparing. 
1,780,750. Harry L. Horn, New York, 
N. Y. Assigned to Bagasse Development 
Co., New York. 

CELLULOSE pulp, Method of preparing. 
1,779,971. Harry L. Horn, New York, 
N. Y. Assigned to Bagasse Development 
Corp. 

CoTron chopper. John W. Allen, 
Fresno, Calif. 

CoTTon picker. 1,780,497. William A. Mil- 
ler, Roy J. Shinn, and Cornelius S. Grove, 
Hickory, N. C. 


1,781,829. 


COTTON-PICKING sack. 1,782,354. William 
R. Keene, Ruleville, Miss. 
DYEING machine. 1,780,628. Hans Nab- 


holtz, Essonnes, France. 
DYEING, Vat assistant for use in. 
Jean Georges Kern and Charles . 
Wilmington, Del. Assigned to E. » 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
FABRIC tensioning clamp. 1,780,768. Alex- 
ander G. Parlini, Woodside, N. Y. As- 


signed to Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., for 
“Einsiedel-Reiner’” machines, some of 
which are now in course of erection. 


Tryon, N. C. C. A. Dargen, who op- 
erates a small hosiery mill here, an- 
nounces that the first of next year he 
will move his plant and equipment to 
Clinton, S. C., where he has already 
leased a two-story brick building to 
house the plant. E. J. Adair, Clinton 
business man, will be associated with 
Mr. Dargan in operating the hosiery 
mill at Clinton, it is stated. 


Hub Knitting Mills, 1421 Wallace St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have leased about 
60,000 sq.ft. floor space in the mill of 
S. B. & W. B. Fleisher, Reed and 25th 
Sts., now in receivership, and will oc- 
cupy at an early date for a new plant. 
Present mill will be removed to new 
location and capacity increased. 


Martz Knitting Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
will be closed temporarily, according to 
a recent announcement. Rumors to the 
effect that the plant was to be moved 
from the city were denied, however. 


Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd., Dunville 
(Ont.) Can., has added 32 hands to its 
staff and has started operating full-time 
instead of four days a week, and will be 
busy for five weeks on one order. 


Supersilk Hosiery, Ltd, London 
(Ont.) Can., is planning an addition to 
power house, including installation of 
boilers and other equipment, reported to 


cost over $35,000. 


Hind & Harrison Plush Co., Clark 
Mills, N. Y., has sold property to H. H. 


Goodwin, according to notice filed with 
the county clerk. 


Shinglehouse, Pa. Bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings against the Oswayo Valley Silk 
Co. have been settled by the trustee. 
Local bondholders were given title to 
real estate, buildings and power and 
heating equipment. They will take 
possession of the plant under the name 
of the Valley Silk Co. Looms and other 
equipment were awarded to Fred Gib- 


Textile Patents 


FLAX, Method of and apparatus for decor- 
ating, retting and scutching. 1,780,480. 
Norman Cecil Grigg, Drysdale, Victoria, 
Australia. 

HEDDLE frame. 1,780,786. John Jacob 
Kaufmann, Elkins Park, Pa. Assigned 
to Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Hosiery package. 1,780,558. 
nau, New York, N. Y. 

KNITTING machine. 1,780,831. Helen Gert- 
rude Leyton and Geoffrey Bertrand Ley- 
ton, Oxford, England. 

KNITTING machine, Circular. 1,780,756. 
Norman D. Lansdown, Wilmington, Del. 
Assigned to Standard Trump Bros., Ma- 
chine Co., Wilmington, Del. 

KNITTING machine. 1,782,007. 
La Gorre, York, Pa. 

KNITTING machine, Circuiar. 
John Henry Glenn Bayles, 
England.® 

KNITTING machine, Circular. 1,782,298. 
Thomas Scott Grieve, Leicester, England. 

KNITTING machines, Yarn feeding means, 
for circular. 1,782,299. Thomas Scott 
Grieve, Leicester, England. Assigned to 
T. Grieve & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 

KNITTING needle. 1,780,790. William L. 
Leavin and Samuel B. Leavin, New 
York, N. ¥. Assigned to Gotham, Knit- 
bac Machine Corp., New York. 

KNITTING device for machines for manu- 
facturing knotted carpets. 1,780,740. 
Albert Blum, Rapperswell, Switzerland. 

Looms, Attachment for. 1,782,099. Robert 
Portmann, Union City, N. J. 


Ira Kava- 


Jean Louis 


1,782,161. 
Nottingham, 
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son and associates, former operators of 
the plant, who will remove them to 
Fayetteville, Tenn., where it is planned 
to establish another silk mill. The new 
operating concern, the Valley Silk Co., 
is headed by B. L. Langworthy. M. R. 
Wolcott has been elected secretary and 
treasurer. It is planned to reopen the 
mill early in 1931. 


Berryville (Va.) Silk Mill, manufac- 
turer of silk and rayon goods, recently 
acquired by the Hillcrest Silk Mills, has 
an equipment of 95 Stafford box looms 
and other necessary equipment, it is 
understood. 


Grout’s, Ltd., St. Catherines (Ont.) 
Can., broad silks of all kinds, has started 
up over 10% of its machinery which had 
been standing idle, and is building an 
addition to the plant. 


Finishing 


Robertson Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Inc., New Milford, Conn., has placed 
order with H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co. for a_ six-roll hydraulic chasing 
calender. 


Cranston (R. I.) Print Works Co. 
has awarded a contract to the Lahnie 
Building & Moving Co., Cranston, for 
removal of a two-story dwelling at 690 
Dyer Ave., to make way for another 
structure. 


Mount Hope Finishing Co., Warren, 
R. I., closed since Nov. 1, has resumed 
production on a 54-hr. weekly schedule, 
giving employment to 130 operatives. 
The employees will receive the same 
wage rate, it is understood, as for a 
48-hr. week before the mill was closed. 


Woonsocket (R. I.) Dyeing & Bleach- 
ing Co. has no intention of starting a 
worsted spinning mill in the old Glen- 
brook Mill of that city, or in any other 
city, contrary to rumor. 


Loom pickers, Machine for forming. 1,780,- 
111. William A. Bohne, Philadelphia. 
Assigned to E. F. Houghton & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Loop retainer, And mechanism therefore. 
1,782,375. Louis N. D. Williams, Ogontz, 
Pa. Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., 
New York. 

Spoou or bobbin. 1,781,801. 

Baldwin, Providence, R. I. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

TUBULAR braiding machine. 1,779,775. 
Max Krissiep, Wyomissing, Pa. As- 
signed to Textile Machine Works, Wyo- 
missing, Pa. 

Viscosp and method of manufacturing the 


Luther Chase 
Assigned to 


same. 1,779,521. Samuel Wein, New 
York. 

WaRPER. 1,780,891. Harry A. Davis, Hope- 
dale, Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

WaARPER. 1,780,892. Clare H. Draper and 
Earl H. Trevett, Hopedale, Mass. As- 


signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
WarpP-BRAM lock. 1,781,736. Claude C. 
Shaw, Camden, S&S. C. 
Warps, Machine for knotting. 1,782,162. 
Ulrich Bischoff, Aaru, Switzerland. 
WEBBING, elastic. 1,782,041. Joseph 
Hirsch, Yonkers, N. Y. Assigned to Kops 


Bros., Inc., New York. 

WINDING machine. 1,781,770. Homer D. 
Tracy, Ridgewood, N. J. Assigned to 
Barber Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, 
N. J. 

YARNS or fabrics, Method of finishing. 
1,779,831. Francis J. Stokes, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WoRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

—EDITOR. 


Preparation of Cotton Raw Stock 
for Dyeing in Vacuum Machine 


Technical Editor: 

We are anxious to have as many practical dyers and 
chemists as possible express their opinion through your 
publication as to just what is the best method for pre- 
paring cotton for dyeing in a Chattanooga vacuum raw- 
stock machine, especially when dyeing sulfur colors. 
The question we should like to have discussed is whether 
it is better to use soda ash for boiling off and wetting out 
the cotton preparatory to dyeing, or to use some of the 
prepared soaps sold under various trade names. If soda 
ash is recommended for the boiling-off process, we 
should also like to know whether it would be considered 
a good investment to use some soap or textile oil in 
connection with the dyeing process in order to get more 
level dyeing. We 


and as m 


should like to have as many answers 
uch discussion on this subject as is possible. In 
answering the question we should like men to consider 
in their replies both cost and evenness of dyeing. 
(7401) 
We cordially invite dyers who have had experience in 
this line of work to discuss this problem and shall be 
glad to pay at our regular rate for all communications 


which are printed. 


Holes in Grenadine Stockings 


Technical Editor: 

We are mailing you one skein of 2x2 grenadine blue, 
lot No. 395; and one skein of 2x2 lavender, lot No. 405. 
We are also mailing you in the same package two stock- 
ings, one with a hole marked in the foot and one with 
holes in the leg. Kindly advise what the imperfections 
are and their cause. 

The white stocking shows a hole in the instep. 
have five more similar samples showing this defect in 
the This looks unusual to us,—all holes being in 
the foot, rather than in. the leg.. If required, we shall be 
pleased to mail the others on to you. 

The silk was soaked over night at 80° F. 


We 


foot. 


in 70 qal. of 








Fig. 3. 


Corroded by rust 


to the 100 lb. of silk. The silk was dried before winding, 
containing 10 to 15% moisture. (7337) 


The lavender-tinted leg in the gum state shows brown 
bars from } to 1 in. long. They appear fairly regularly 
throughout the foot. Three of the bars have holes in 
them due to a broken thread. We unraveled one of the 
breaks and photographed the two brown spots at a 
magnification of 115 times, as shown by Figs. 1 and 2. 
Figs. 3 and 4 show, at the same magnification, the ends 
of other threads that were corroded by iron oxide or 
rust. 

A comparison of the two sets clearly indicates that 
the breaks in the gum-silk foot, represented by Figs. 1 
and 2, were not due to rust corrosion. Under a mag- 
nification of 40, the brown streaks show black grease. 
As to how these bars and weak spots were made, one 
guess is as good as another. 

The writer suggests that the throwster study his 
methods of replacing the bar travelers and see if the 
weak threads are caused by travelers which are worn 
to a pin-point cutting edge. These may be flying out 
and pricking other running bobbins. These pricks are 
so fine that the weakness does not develop before the 
silk is knit into a stocking. A safe plan is to change all 
travelers before they wear to a pin-point cutting edge. 

The black grease spots are sometimes caused by an 
idle bobbin wobbling and striking a greasy ring, partic- 
ularly on the swing spindle when the ring is not properly 
centered. If the bobbin strikes the ring long enough, the 
thread may be weakened in spots. 

The however, is conclusive that the 
throwster is at fault, as the writer has seen hosiery yarn 
blackened and weakened in knitting rooms when a knit- 


evidence, not 


water, with 10 lb. olive-oil soap and 10 1b. neatsfoot oil 
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Fig. z. 


Another photomicrograph made at brown spot 





Fig. 4. 


Similar to Fig. 3. 


ter with greasy hands has put a cone on a wire tray 
carelessly, hit the sharp edge of a pin, and broken several 
fibers. He has also seen the knitter drop a greasy tool 
on a cone, and so cut and blacken a number of threads. 

The holes in other stockings are all ruptures similar 
to those in Figs. 1 and 2. The skeins of grenadine 
show no indication of weak spots. 


* 


Stained Warp Threads 
in Cotton Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

Under separate cover we are forwarding you a piece 
of cloth made out of 8/3 cotton yarn, both the filling and 
the warp made of the same size of yarn. We dyed both 
the filling and the warp. You will note where we have 
marked the fabric with chalk that there are many very 
bad dark streaks; in fact, they are practically black. At 
the same time, the entire cloth is very streaky, as you 
will note. 

This condition exists through the whole warp of 
600 vd. We wet out with a small amount of soda and 
soap and used green and yellow dyes and a small amount 
of tallow and oil. However, we did not wash this warp 
after dyeing. 

Will you be good enough to give us your idea of the 
trouble? Is it our fault or the fault of the way the 
varn is made? (7376) 

A microscopic examination of this fabric, shows that 


the dark streaks are all saturated with oil or grease. 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 


Since this is evident on separated warp threads, it is 
obvious that it occurred before the beaming of the warp. 
Since there is also a deficiency of dye, caused by the 
resisting influence of the oil, it must have been there 
before dyeing. It is quite common to see a warp come 
to the dyehouse with patches of machine grease on it, 
but there is no sure way for the dyer to remove the oil 
completely. Therefore, such warps are generally re- 
served for dyeing with sulfur black, because any other 
dye will allow the spots to show on the finished goods. 
If the dyer did not report the presence of the spots, they 
should have been detected by the beamer and cut out. 
ven if they passed the beamer, they are so evident that 
the weaver should have noticed them before a yard of 
eoods had been woven. 

There is another kind of spot that sometimes occurs, 
due to the warp’s not being well washed, well squeezed, 
and evenly dried. In such cases the spots are due to 
over-dyed bronzy places and are very different in ap- 
pearance from those in this piece. 

\s to the responsibility for the trouble, we may say 
that it may be regarded as a common accidental occur- 
rence, but its presence in the finished goods is certainly 
due to a lack of proper inspection during the progress 


of the work. 


Streaks in Bleached Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing one pair of bleached hose, which you 
will note has bad streaks. Could you tell the cause of 
this trouble? They have been bleached for 14 hours 
with hydrogen peroxide, taken out, and boarded. I have 
tried everything possible to overcome this trouble, but 
to no avail. These goods do not lie around before board- 
ing, as this has a tendency to cause wrinkles, (7364 ) 

Examination of this pair of socks indicates that the 
yarn is uneven. An analysis of the socks, including a 
close study of the yarn, discloses this fact in the yarn 
used for the leg and instep, although it is a two-ply yarn. 


+ 
Duplication of Knit Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith two samples of cloth. 
No. 1 is a cloth we are trying to duplicate. No. 2 is our 
duplication. Kindly advise if in your opinion there is a 
difference of stitches and, if so, what the difference 1s. 

(7366) 

These fabrics seem very much alike to us. No. 2 

seems just a little closer, and we think that the stitch is 
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perhaps the least bit shorter. Under a magnifying glass 
you can doubtlessly see that the floating yarn on the back 
looks a little tighter in sample No. 2 than in sample No. 1. 


o 
Spots on Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find one seven-thread full-fashioned 
stocking. Please note the spots on the leg. We have 
heen having this trouble about once a week. We do not 
find very many like this, possibly just about a dozen pairs 
in a 60-dozen lot. These spots are not on the goods 
when they leave the dyehouse. They seem to develop 
after the goods are boarded. At one time we used a 
yrit hand soap to clean our aluminum forms. Upon 
discontinuing this practice, the spots disappeared for a 
time. Since then we have been using different chemicals 
which are not supposed to leave any residue on the 
boards, but the spots will show up occasionally. 

This lot of hose was dyed for 14 hours in a well- 
exhausted bath; and we feel sure that these spots are not 
due to any improper handling in the dyeing department. 
The list of colors used in dyeing this shade is as follows: 
Catechine G, Benzo Black L A, Red 8 B S, Silk Yellow 
G, Milling Black B, and Silk Brown R. The dyebath 
contained 2 lb. of anhydrous glauber salt for the lot. 

It is my contention that these spots are due to ex- 
cessive heat an some parts of the boards that will throw 
off the residue, or whatever collection there might be on 
the boards, onto the silk hosiery. We should greaily 
appreciate your going into this matter and helping us to 
diagnose this trouble. (7371) 


We have seen similar spots caused by soap or oil 
curds which will form on a hard-water dyebath. These 
globules vary in size from the head of a pin to a small 
marble, and will often pick up minute particles of undis- 
solved dyestuff. Such curds generally carry a high per- 
centage of free fatty matter or oils; and, when they 
attach themselves to hosiery, they will melt during the 
process of drying and produce spots and smudges similar 
to those on the sample you submitted. 

Our first move in trying to locate the trouble was to 
test one of the spots with alcohol and then with ether. 
hese tests made no perceptible change in the spots, and 
indicated that very little oil or fatty matter was present 
with the spots. We then made further tests by placing a 
white blotter over one of the large spots and applving 
a hot iron. Through this experiment we found that 
much undissolved dyestutf transferred to the blotter; 
and this fact convinces us that trouble has been caused 
by careless handling of the dyestuff in the dyehouse. 

It is a well-known fact that considerable trouble in the 
shape of dye spots will occur in dyed goods if the weigh 
ing-out and handling of powdered dyestuff is not very 
carefully handled. Minute and invisible particles ot 
dyestuff will float around in the air for a long while and 
will frequently distance, easily 50 to 
100 ft. Frequently these specks finally settle on wet 
goods and produce bad dye spots. 


travel a great 
Then too, utensils 
as beakers and buckets, 
as carefully cleaned as they should 
the outside; and it 
particles of dyestuff to drop off of such beakers and 


used in mixing dvestuffs, such 
are frequently not 
he, especially on 1S possible for 
buckets into the trucks or baskets used for handling wet 


L'a ds. 


Later on the particles come in contact with dved 


check-up is made regarding proper handling of dye- 
stuffs and equipment associated with dyeing, the trouble 
will be quickly overcome. 

We are returning the sample in question, which we 
have penciled to indicate the spot on which blotter was 
used. Specks of undissolved dyestuff are clearly visible 
to the naked eye and, when magnified by an ordinary 
magnifying glass, are brought out in a thoroughly con- 
vincing way. We are also sending the blotter used, 
showing how the undissolved particles of dye were trans- 
ferred to the blotter. 

We have no criticism whatever to offer against the 
dyestuffs employed in obtaining the shade. All of the 
colors listed are highly satisfactory dyestuffs. 

Finally, we are forced to question your statement that 
the spots are not on the goods when they leave the dye- 
house. It must be borne in mind that such are very 
hard to see on wet goods, which can be demonstrated 
by wetting out the sample which we are returning. 
However, we feel quite sure that if you have a recur- 
rence of the trouble and will carefully inspect your 
unboarded goods, you will be able to locate the trouble on 
them just as they come from the dyehouse. 


e 
Lubricating Goat-Hair 


Technical Editor: 

Ie have experimented with low-count goat-hair yarns 
lubricated before carding and in the open drawing with 
lard oil. This has not proved a satisfactory lubricant to 
hold the fibers together for even drafting. We would 
appreciate your advising us what the trade has found 
most effective in this connection. (7368 ) 


There is nothing better than a good grade of olive oil 
for this purpose. It is a good preserver of the sliver, as 
it oxidizes very slowly when free of excess adulterations. 

While the initial price of olive oil may seem high, as 
compared to the prices of some other lubricants, the 
increase in production and quality of work, and the 
saving of waste are believed by many to offset the differ- 
ence in price. It will also be found a decided advantage, 
so far as the drawing and spinning qualities of the fibers 
are concerned—especially so if the drawing is stored or 
allowed to accumulate ahead of the drawing process. 

Olive oil, when used for fiber lubrication, should be 
chemically tested for the presence of common adulterants. 

While olive oil would be the best lubricant, it is possi- 
ble, however, that you would be able to use one of the 
cheaper mineral-oil lubricants, which may be suitable for 
the emulsion and much more economical. The important 
points are to get thorough penetration and coverage of 
the fibers (1) by plenty of time (say, overnight) be- 
tween the time of spraying and that of carding; (2) if 
spray method is not used, by possibly using the emulsion 
heated to, say, 160° F.; (3) by incorporating a penetrant 
and deodorant in proper proportion into the emulsion 
(pine oil, for example): and (4) by using an extra 
amount of emulsion. The qualities of goat hair sug- 
gesting this procedure are its brittleness, diameter, and 
animal odor. 

The liability of lard oil to become rancid, the varia- 
bility of its quality, the high melting point, and its high 
corrosiveness, due to acidity, all point to it as an unsuit- 
able lubricant for the purpose. The best prime winter- 
strained lard oil is lower in acid than the poorer grades. 
but is not equal to many better products available, and 
is also high priced. 


goods. We believe this to be the case with the sample 
submitted, and we are quite sure that if a careful 
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Fiber array of long-staple cotton secured with duplex cotton-fiber sorter 


New Machinery & Processes 


Duplex Cotton-Fiber Sorter 


AMPLING and sorting of cotton fibers by the method 

developed by Dr. R. W. Webb, Cotton Technologist, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, are facilitated with the Suter-Webb du- 
plex cotton-fiber sorter. This device is now being mar- 
keted by Alfred Suter, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and his Southern representative, the Standard Chemical 
Products Co., Charlotte, N. C. This sorter consists of 
two racks mounted on a turn table. Each rack is fur- 
nished with sixteen lower combs and six upper combs. 
With a mechanical releasing device, one can lower one 
comb at a time to its bottom position, so as to be able 
to pull out the fibers projecting from the next comb. 
A wire depressor, a clamp for pulling fibers, a rack for 
combs not in use, a fiber-straightening rack, and a comb- 
lifting fork are also provided. There are in addition 
four velvet-covered aluminum boards, 4x9 in., upon 
which to place each tuft of fibers separately, thus obtain- 
ing a satisfactory diagram of the staple. Each tuft can 
be weighed separately on a micro-analytical balance or a 
torsion balance, in order to accurately determine the pro- 
portion of each fiber length. 

The method of sampling and sorting developed by Dr. 
Webb is as follows: A sample of approximately 4 gram 
of cotton is selected by taking a pinch from twelve differ- 





Complete Suter-Webb duplex cotton-fiber sorter 
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ent places in the original sample. The sample thus col- 
lected is placed in the hand so that approximately one- 
half is held firmly and the other half projects outward. 
The projecting half is grasped by the other hand and 
pulled out. The two portions are then superimposed or 
lapped, and the process is repeated about ten times. A 
small tuft of fibers, weighing about 0.1 gram, is then 
pulled from each of three places in the cross-section of 
the sample. The resulting 0.3-gram sample of cotton is 
then mixed by lapping, pulling out a little at a time in 
the manner a cotton expert pulls staple, but with care not 
to discard any of the fibers. From the 0.3-gram sample, 
a representative sample weighing 75 milligrams is re- 
moved. This is accomplished by pulling the sample 
apart in the middle and withdrawing a 75-milligram 
sample. This is a very small pinch, and after a little 
practice one can pull out a little more than 75 milligrams 
and trim off the ragged edge until the sample weighs ex- 
actly 75 milligrams. This is then lapped back and forth 
to arrange the fibers as nearly parallel as possible. Care 
should be exercised not to discard any fibers in this or 
any of the previous or subsequent processes. 

The bundle of fibers thus prepared is worked back 
and forth in the hands by removing the fibers, lapping, 
and superimposing for the purpose of straightening and 
paralleling the fibers as much as possible. This process 
is one of the most important ones as regards both ease 

in manipulation of the fibers and accuracy of 
the results to be obtained. It has been found 
desirable to keep the bundle as narrow as pos- 
sible from the beginning throughout all of 
the process. Before the bundle is inserted 
in the combs, if it is rolled gently as in roll- 
ing a cigarette, the fibers are condensed to 
advantage and the density of the fibers be- 
comes more uniform throughout the entire 
cross-section of the bundle. 

The various steps in sorting are as fol- 
lows: Place the 75-milligram sample in left- 
hand series of combs, allowing tuft to project 
about 34; in. Pull out a small tuft of fibers 
with the forceps, comb and straighten the 
fibers and insert the fibers in the right-hand 
series of combs so that the ends of the fibers 

in the bite of the forceps are on the same 
hase line at the front comb and the fibers are 
at right angles to the front comb; repeat, 
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superimposing subsequent pulls until all the fibers pro- 
jecting from the front combs of the left-hand series 
of combs have been transferred; the bundle should be 
kept within a width of approximately 3-in. Remove the 
top and bottom front combs, repeat the second step, and 
continue the operation until entire bundle has been trans- 
ferred. Rotate sorter one-half turn. The longest fibers 
now project towards operator. Pull out small tufts 
and lay on black velvet so that ends of fibers in grip ot 
forceps are on a straight line and the fibers are at right 
angles to this line. Remove top and bottom combs as the 
operation progresses. Measure each tuft to the nearest 
js in. Assemble in small pieces of paper all tufts 
measuring the same length as determined in the previous 
step and weight, after being conditioned. Calculate the 
percentage of each length by weight. 


Rayon Spindle Motor 


PINDLE motors of improved design for high-speed 

pot-spinning of rayon have been announced recently 
by General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The motors 
are available in three sizes depending upon the required 
load and operating speeds and are liberally rated. They 
are said to operate successfully at speeds as high as 
10,000 r.p.m. 

The new motor is a_ high-frequency, three-phase, 
vertical, ball-bearing, induction motor of simple, sturdy 
construction. It is totally en- 
closed in a heavy cast frame 
designed to protect the 
working parts from possible 
injury from dripping acid. 
The frame is coated with an 
acid-resisting finish, and a 
textolite deflector prevents 
acid from entering the top 
of the motor. ‘The rotor is 
of indestructible cast con- 
struction and the — stator 
windings are impregnated 
with acid-resisting varnish. 
lLarge oil reservoirs and fil- 
tration of the oil within the 
motor obviate the necessity 
of frequent lubrication and 
assure bearing durability. 

The leads, which are 
brought out at the side of 
the stator frames, are pro- 
tected from and are 
either of the three conduc- 
tor rubber-covered type, or 
the frame is provided with 
fittings for plug connection. 

The shaft is of heat- 
treated alloy steel, and is 
proportioned to operate well 
away from its critical speed. 


acid 





» pindle 


Speed Pot - 


high- 
spinning of 
rayon 


motor for 


Specially selected ball bearings are supplied ahove and 


below the rotor and a special step bearing at the end of 


the shaft takes care of the thrust. The lubricating sys- 
tem provides a continuous flow of atomized oil to the 
ball bearings, while a large outer reservoir insures proper 
lubricaticn over long periods of time, without the addi- 
tion of new oil. The oil vy from the outer 
chamber to the small inner chamber, through a felt rine 


flows slowlv 
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which retards the flow and acts as a filter. From the 
small inner chamber it is pumped in the form of vapor 
directly on the bearing. The vapor condenses above the 
bearing and the excess drains back into the outer 
chamber. 

A resilient washer is located between the bottom of 
the motor and the mounting rail, and a large stud and 
locking nut conveniently clamp the motor to the rail. 
The resilient washer damps the vibration from the rail 
to the motor, and also provides a flexible mounting which 
is of value when passing through critical speed. 


All-Metal Variable-Speed 
‘Transmission 


HAT is said to be the first all-metal variable-speed 

transmission on the market has been announced 
recently by Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia. It is called the 
P.I.V. gear, the initials standing for “Positive Infinitely 
Variable.” By reason of its compactness, durability, and 
large range of speed variations, the new gear is believed 
to constitute an important improvement in the design 
of variable-speed transmission for textile machinery and 
other industrial equipment. 

Basically, this new speed-change unit consists of two 
pairs of wheels of the opposed conical disk type, between 
which a unique chain transmits power. ‘The effective 
diameters of each pair of wheels can be altered under 
load to change the speed ratio, without steps and without 
dependence upon friction. On changing speed, the self- 
pitching chain rises in one set of wheels and descends in 
the other, so that while the input shaft connected to a 
motor or other source of power turns at constant speed, 
the output shaft is brought to the desired r.p.m. 

\n original feature of the P.I.\. gear is its use of a 
positive chain drive to transmit the power. Radial teeth 
are cut in the conical faces of the driving disks, and the 
self-adjustable teeth projecting beyond the sides of the 
chain are arranged to engage positively the radial teeth 
of the disks. 

The chain used in the gear is made up of a series of 
steel leaves or links with joints consisting of hardened 
steel pins turning in segmental bushings. There are no 
teeth on the inner surface of this chain. Instead, there 
are packs of hardened steel laminations or slats which ex- 
tend through slots in the links at right angles to them, 
and project about g in. at each side of the chain. The 
individual containers which hold the packs of slats are 
secured in the openings of the links; within each such 
container, however, the slats are free to slide from side 





All-metal variable-speed transmission with cover 


removed to show mechanism 
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Tooth formation of the P.I.V. chain on minimum 
diameter of a wheel 


to side individually with relation to each other and adjust 
themselves to engagement with the radial teeth of the 
disks, over substantially the full range of diameters. The 
angle of the slat ends, 300,.is the same as that of the 
conical faces of the wheels. 

The teeth of the disks widen from the center outward 
toward the circumference, but are of uniform depth. 
They are so staggered relatively on each pair of wheels 
that the slats move back and forth into the teeth to mesh 
correctly as the chain comes into contact with the wheels. 
Self-pitching of the chain to any tooth width or wheel 
diameter is thus assured. At each engagement of the 
chain and wheels, the slats are regrouped within their 
separate containers, but do not slide nor move under 
working pull. Their movement in engaging with the 
wheels is complete before the load is applied. 

All elements of the gear are built into and protected by 
a compact oil-tight housing, and are automatically splash 
lubricated. The hardened-steel wheel faces are mounted 
on cast-iron hubs backed by ball thrust bearings, and 
move axially on the shafts, which in turn are mounted 
in radial ball bearings. The movement of the pairs of 
wheels together or apart, in order to increase or decrease 
their effective pitch diameters, is controlled by a pair of 
pivoted levels operated through a hand control shaft 
with right and left-hand screw motion. Initia! chain 
tension is provided for by an external adjustment screw, 
and correct operating tension is maintained at all ratio 
settings, by two hardened shoes which ride lightly on both 
upper and lower strands of the chain, under constant 
spring pressure. A_ speed indicator permits 
check-up on operating speed settings. The gear is avail- 
able in five sizes, from 1 to 10 hp. capacity, providing 
speed change ratios up to a maximum of six to one. 


ready 
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New Dyestuffs 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., has recently 
announced the following new products: 

Fast Acid Red SWG, an acid color which possesses very 
gcod fastness to light and excellent general fastness in most 
other important respects. This product may be dyed from 
neutral or acid baths on wool and also silk, either pure or 
weighted. An important use of this color is in the dyeing 
of mixed gocds of silk or wool with cotton or rayon. It tints 
the vegetable fibers slightly, but is an excellent shading color 
for the silk or wool in dyeing both solid shades and novelty 
effects. In general, the fastness is somewhat better when 
dyed by the acid method and the vegetable fibers, when dyed 
by this method are left white. It discharges white. 

Newpert Fast Acid Red SWB, another acid color possess 
ing very good fastness to light and fulling, and excellent 
fastness in most other important particulars, is valuable for 
dyeing wool or worsted yarns for bathing suits, sweaters, 
and carpet yarns, as well as for both pure-dyed and tin 
weighted silk. Since it dyes almost as strong from neutral 
as from acid baths, and leaves cotton and rayon effects only 
slightly stained, it finds extensive use for dyeing mixed goods 
with cotton or rayon for novelty effects, as well as a shading 
color for the animal fibers in the production of solid shades. 
It discharges to a creamy white. 

Newport Diazo Fast Blue NBB is a product similar in all 
respects to Diazo Fast Blue NA and ORN. It is, however, 
considerably greener than either of these brands and is 
recommended for the production of greenish navy blues on 
cotten or rayon, particularly where very good fastness to 
washing and light is desired. That absolutely clean dis- 
charges can be obtained, is one of the most important features. 

Celanthrene Brown BR powder and Celanthrene Brown Y 
powder are two colors used for dyeing Celanese. Their 
general fastness is good; and although they stain cotton and 
rayon effects somewhat, they may be used satisfactorily in 
conjunction with direct colors which leave Celanese white 
for preducing novelty effects by the one-bath method. The 
suspension and exhaust properties of both types are good, in- 
suring uniformity of shade in dyeing. They cannot be dis- 
charged satisfactorily. 

Celanthrene Black powder is a direct-dyeing color for 
Celanese yarns and fabrics, said to preduce full, bloomy 
blacks of very good general fastness. It is stated that the 
suspension qualities are very good and that the exhaustion 
is slow, thus insuring level and well-penetrated dyeings. 
Since cotton and rayon are stained by the one-bath method, 
the Celanese must be dyed before weaving, where white or 
colored cotton or rayon novelty effects are desired. This 
product does not discharge. 

Anthrene Green RC paste is a vat color suitable for use by 
itself or in combination shades. It is said to have excellent 
fastness to light, and good general all-round fastness to 
weather and washing. This product is suitable for both 
rayon and cotton in all stages of manufacture. It reduces 
easily, levels and penetrates well, and exhausts gradually. It 
does not discharge to a satisfactory white. 

Direct Gray B is characterized by excellent leveling and 
penetrating properties and by the desirable gray shades ob- 
tainable by its use in the pad, continuous machine, and jig. 
It is easily soluble and of gocd fastness properties to wash- 
ing, perspiration, and fresh and salt water spotting. It is 
mainly of use for cotton, rayon, and pure or tin-weighted 
silk. Good grays are produced as a lake with barium salts. 
Mixed goods cf pure silk and wool are dyed to a uniform 
shade from either neutral or acid baths, rather heavier shades 
being obtained by the latter method. 

Two other products, Wool Blue GL and Wool Blue BL, 
because of their brilliancy and good fastness to light and 
fulling, are useful as shading colors for wool or worsted suit- 
ing materials. Since they are also fast to washing, rubbing, 
and salt water, they may be used as bases for bathing-suit 
colors. Cotten and other vegetable fibers are left white. Silk, 
either pure or tin-weighted, is dyed, as are unions of wool 
and silk. 
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Curtailment Will Hold Cotton Goods Prices 


With Fair Prospects, “Make Haste Slowly.” 
Is Advice Offered by Dr. Haney 


Summary : While cotton and the cotton textile 
industry appear to have passed through the worst of 
their recession, there has been a little too rapid ex- 


pansion in manufacturing. 


Cotton is likely to con- 


tinue irregular, with fundamentals favoring the dips. 
Yarns and goods markets will continue slow and can 
be maintained only on a curtailed production basis. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 


versity, 


Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 


The 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


there has been some slowing up in 

the recovery in cotton textiles. First 
came a setback in exports of cotton and 
then a weakening in the markets for 
gray goods, accompanied by less favor- 
able trade reports from dry goods cen- 
ters. For some time, too, it has been 
apparent that the yarn markets have 
continued irregular and dull, with spin- 
ners’ margins tending to decline. Clearly 
this is a testing period. Possibly the 
upturn in mill consumption and spindle 
activity during the last two months has 
been too early, and constitutes a threat 
to the program of stabilization through 
curtailment. The friends of the indus- 
try should hope that it will make haste 
slowly, remembering that the worldwide 
depression must limit the possibility of 
early recovery in textiles. 

Sut it seems fair to say that the basis 
for improvement has been laid and that 
some upward trend has definitely ap- 
peared. Signs are not lacking that there 
is considerable business in cotton and 
cotton textiles to be done a little below 
the market,—even in yarns. A little fur- 
ther moderation and patience will bring 
the reward and greatly increase the 
probability of a sustained recovery early 
next spring. 


|: IS quite clear at this writing, that 





BuLL PoIntTs 


1. The last Government crop estimate 
was a little under expectations and the 


Nov. 14 ginning figures indicate no like- 

lihood of a crop over 14.6 million bales. 
2. Rains and wind have damaged un- 

picked cotton and lowered the grade. 

3. The peak of the crop movement 
has passed. 

4. The cooperatives have taken over 
1.6 million bales and are prepared to 
take up to 3 million; the Government 
holds 1.3 million. 

5. Japan is buying considerable Amer- 
ican cotton. 

6. The southern 
fairly active. 

7. Farm Board support for the wheat 
market indicates that stabilization pol- 
icies will be maintained. 

8. October brought a more than sea- 
sonal increase in mill consumption. 

9. Hedging pressure is light. 


markets are 


spot 


3EAR POINTS 

1. Decreased exports; European cot- 
ton textile industries mostly unfavorable, 
with port stocks of American cotton 
rather large and spot demand poor. 

2. Price stabilization endangers acre- 
age reduction. 

3. Large stocks held by Government 
and cooperatives. 

4. Financial difficulties in the South. 

5. Stocks at mills and warehouses un- 
usually large, both in amount and in 
comparison with consumption. 

6. Domestic mills buy cautiously and 
some appear to have purchased a good 
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part of the requirements of the season. 

7. Irregularity and concessions in the 
yarn markets. 

8. Textile centers report smaller busi- 
ness recently; goods weaker here and 
abroad, with fine goods markets slow 
and wash goods not as active as con- 
verters expected. 

9. Depressed automobile business ; tire 
fabric demand light. 

10. Uncertainty as to rayon prices. 

11. Speculative interest dull; Farm 
Board's activities increase uncertainties. 

12. December liquidation on the ex- 
changes. 

About the only factor that can prevent 
some sagging in the cotton market ap- 
pears to be the support of the Farm 
Board and cooperatives. 

STATISTICAL POSITION 

Ginnings to Nov. 14 (11,962,000 
bales) do not appear to indicate any 
reduction in the crop estimate. They 
are above the two preceding years and 
also above private estimates. Only an 
unusually large percentage of the crop 
ginned (which is easily possible) can 
justify the last government estimate. 

The total domestic supply for the sea- 
son appears to be somewhere between 
18.9 and 19 million bales. We estimate 
the probable domestic consumption be- 
tween 5 and 5.4 million bales. Exports 
seem likely to run between 9.5 and 9.9 
million bales. If these figures turn out 
to be approximately correct, the 
domestic carryover will be between 3.6 
and 3.9 million bales. <A large part of 
the carryover, however, is likely to be 
held by the Government and the co- 
operatives, which introduces an un- 
certain factor in judging the market 
effects. 

Recent statistical trends have been 
somewhat less favorable. Spinners’ 
takings have tended to fall, the United 
States spinners’ takings being about 
970,000 bales lower than a year ago and 
world spinners’ takings (including 
linters) about 1,280,000 bales smaller. 
Exports are now about 50,000 bales be- 
low a year ago. The visible supply con- 
tinues relatively large, the total for 
American cotton being 1.77 million 
bales above last year and the total for 
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all cotton being about 1.73 million bales 
larger—a new high record. 


DomEstTic DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


Our main chart is bullish in showing 
a more than seasonal gain in mill con- 
sumption and a small improvement in 
the average replacement margin of cot- 
ton manufacturers. It is bearish in 
showing a further increase in the aver- 
age monthly supply of raw cotton avail- 
able for the balance of the season. The 
whole picture is little changed from a 
month ago, and as then, does not suggest 
a basis for higher prices. 

The fact is that the bullish features 
mentioned are not so strong as could be 
wished. The recent weaker tone in the 
goods markets raises the question 
whether the improvement in the manu- 
facturing margins will be more than a 
seasonal affair. At the same time, the 
foregoing fact and the lack of pick-up 
in the general business situation, suggest 
that mill curtailment will have to be con- 
tinued and possibly be intensified again. 
Mill stocks are ample and the mills are 
reported to be buying very cautiously. 

Of course, withholding 2 or 3 million 
bales from actually pressing on the mar- 
ket is a factor. A situation may de- 
velop in which the Government and the 
cooperatives will be holding practically 
the entire carryover at the end of the 
season. Then, if the crop is reduced, the 
price could rise above 15c. by the time 
of the first acreage estimates. All this, 
however, depends upon political and 
financial conditions, and on crop reduc- 
tion policies. Certainly there is every 
indication at present of a determina- 
tion to carry through the holding policy, 
and low prices, together with poor 
credit conditions in the South, will sup- 
port the reduction movement. 

On a liquidation basis, considering 
the total demand and supply, it is doubt- 
ful if cotton would now bring more than 
10c. With Government financial as- 
sistance and the greatly reduced acreage, 
however, it might easily bring over 15c. 
by the middle of 1931. Who can say? 
Careful students of the market will re- 
member, however, the possibility that 
foreign cotton production may be stimu- 
lated. The temptation of the co- 
operatives to sell on a price advance, 
especially with bank credit so impaired 
in the South, is obvious. Recovery in 
business throughout the world may be 
delayed longer than hoped fer. In any 
case, a permanently lower level of com- 
modity prices appears to be developing. 

Perhaps the most reasonable expecta- 
tion concerning the cotton market is an 
irregular sidewise movement, a little on 
the weak side, till the planting season 
gets well under way, with a good possi- 
bility that the New York market may 
touch 10c. If this happens, it will 
do much to insure a reduction in the 
new crop and higher prices later on. 


YARN 


The October average price of repre- 
sentative varns was 59% of the average 


Index Numbers 
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Fig. 1—GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Average 
Daily Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; 


Manufacturers’ Margin—Average of Replacement Margins; 


Average 


Monthly Available—Net Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for 


Seasonal Variation. 


for 1921-1925, against 60.1% in Sep- 
tember, and 85.8% a year ago. Yarn 
prices rose at the end of the month, 
followed by weakness in November, and 
the November average will be about 
unchanged from October. The recov- 
ery late in October was accompanied 
by an improved cloth situation and a 
more than seasonal increase in spindle 
activity. The increase in spindle activ- 
ity, however, seems to have been some- 
what in excess of requirements and 
resulted in an increased disparity be- 
tween our curve of spindle activity and 
one indicating the demand for cloth. 

Moreover, the average spinners’ re- 
placement margin in October was lower 
than in September, as has not been the 
case since 1926, and a further decline 
occurred in November. This fact indi- 
cates that the supply of yarns still ex- 
ceeds the demand. In spite of an ap- 
parently fair demand for insulating 
varns, therefore, we can see little pros- 
pect of sustained or independent 
strength in the yarn market. 


GRAY Goops 


Gray goods prices averaged slightly 
higher in October than in September, 
being 60.5% of the average for 1921- 
1925, against 60%. A vear ago gray 
goods prices averaged 81.6%. Toward 
the middle of November, the market 
weakened. As a result of the preceding 


1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes. 


advance in gray goods prices, the mar- 
gin over raw cotton in October reached 
the highest point this year. This im- 
provement was anticipated by a Sep- 
tember gain in wholesale dry goods 
sales and an October upturn in orders 


for finished goods, increased unfilled 
orders for standard cotton cloth and 


decreased stocks. 

More recently, goods markets have 
been less buoyant. Our cloth barometer 
(based on orders and billings for fin- 
ished goods) has taken a less favor- 
able turn, and stocks of finished goods 
have increased. Stocks of standard cot- 
ton cloth are still much above average. 
The situation suggests that the small re- 
covery in October and early November 
was analogous to the August-September 
rally in 1926. In the earlier case, a re- 
action followed. Not until the unfilled 
orders for cloth became a good deal 
higher than they now are and stocks 
of c'oth a good deal lower, did the gray 
goods market really turn the corner 
early in 1927. 

Lacking November data, there is 
much uncertainty. We can only say 
that a decrease of over 6% in Novem- 
ber unfilled orders and an increase of 
over 8% in stocks at the end of No- 
vember would indicate a considerable 
sethack in the goods market. Other- 
wise one may look for irregular 
stabi ity. 


The Textile Trend 


(eo TEXTILE MARKETS: There 
are indications the cotton goods 
market is going to recover from the 


scare early this month. When demand 
for print cloths began to fall off rapidly 
from the peak levels of September and 
reductions 


October, were tried as a 
stimulus by several houses. At one 
time print cloths had dropped }c. under 


the top of October, but most houses are 
now up an ¢c. so that their prices are 
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only 4c. under the top. This is felt to 
be as much as can be expected with 
smaller demand and cotton market show- 
ing little trend up or down. Sales this 
month will not approach those for last 
month in print cloths, but demand for 
broadcloths has kept up well and spot 
lots are becoming more difficult to lo- 
cate. Buyers in a number of cases have 


asked that deliveries on contracts placed 
last month be advanced a month. 
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NONQUITT MILLS Combed yarns spun from American or Sakellarides cotton. 
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CRAMERTON MILLS Combed yarns for knitting and weaving. 





TALLAPOOSA MILLS « MARY LOUISE MILLS High-grade carded weaving yarns. 


Wittiuam Warrman Company, ke. 
Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Chauncy Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
1600 Arch Street 300 West Adams Street Commercial'Bank Building 
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Woo. TEXTILE MARKETS 


In addition to lack of large demand 
as a result of nation-wide hesitation in 
buying, wool goods markets have been 
seriously handicapped this fall by ab- 
sence of cold temperatures. This has 
resulted in the loss of business which 
cannot be made up. Many consumers 
will postpone purchases until next year 
which would have been made this fall 
had cold weather come earlier. There 
is a more confident feeling that the 
spring season will be satisfactory in 
both men’s wear and dress goods. At 
present a number of dress goods selling 
houses and mills report receipt of a 
larger volume of spring delivery busi- 
ness than heretofore. In men’s wear 
hesitation is the rule, although a num- 
ber of mills have booked a fair amount 
of next season’s lines. Worsted yarns 
are doing all that can be expected under 
conditions, prices being fairly steady. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Thanksgiving week gave the knit 
goods markets little good reason for 
thanksgiving. Business moved indiffer- 
ently, at most ends; heavyweight under- 
wear was a chief exception, this line 
enjoying a steady turnover. The warm 
weather has slowed up underwear as a 
whole, however, and unless the season 
gets cold and stays cold for at least ten 
days, the season’s sales will fall much 


below what was expected. Women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery sales have im- 
proved, due to holiday buying, but sales 
are below last year. Indications are 
mills will carry heavy stocks of trams 


into 1931. Half-hose has improved 
slightly, with more interest in the 
medium - priced _ lines. Heavyweight 


sweater movement is slower, due to mild 
weather, and Chicago openings have 
provoked little interest in spring lines. 
Swimsuit coverage for spring has eased 
off, but mills are in good position. 


S1tK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk is decidedly stronger, thanks 
to Japanese firming, and prices are up 
5 to 15c. on both spots and futures. 
Importers look for recessions, but they 
expect the market to average upward 
between now and the end of the year. 
Sentiment is conservatively optimistic. 
Silk yarns are easier, with spun silk the 
more active. Growing confidence in 
shantungs for spring stimulates confi- 
dence in call for spun yarns. Thrown 
silk sales are uneven; hosiery knitters 
have slackened purchases but broadsilk 
mills buy steadily in small quantities. 
No big improvement looked for before 
January. Broadsilk manufacturers are 
resigned to a quiet four weeks. Some 
cutters are buying for January, but this 
business is light. Cantons and flat 
crepes are moving slowly and shantung 
demand for spring is fair. 


Cotton Quiet and Narrow 


December Notices Stopped by Trade Interests 
At Late Month Premiums 


HE attention of cotton traders dur- 

ing the week was fully monopolized 
by the evening up of near-month com- 
mitments incident to the issuance of 
December notices. This was largely in 
the form of switching or transferring 
from December contracts to later posi- 
tions, while trading otherwise was re- 
stricted by some uncertainty as to the 
reception of the notices which were 
issued on Monday, recent unsettling de- 
velopments in the grain markets and a 
feeling that prices were not badly bal- 
anced between the bearish statistical 
position with the subnormal trade situa- 
tion on the one hand, and the expecta- 
tion of reduced acreage and a gradual 
increase in mill consumption on the 
other. Prices fluctuated irregularly 
within a comparatively narrow range 
with the market showing a tendency to 
pivot around or slightly below the 114c. 
level for May deliveries. 

Of the certificated stock aggregating 
963,000 blank bales in the designated 
delivery points, about 750,000 to 800,- 
000 bales are supposed to be held by the 
Cotton Stabilization Corp. It would 
seem, therefore, that there were in other 
hands about 200,000 bales of certificated 
available for delivery, and, of this, 
notices amounting to about 44,000 bales 





had been issued up to the close of busi- 
ness on Tuesday. Larger notices had 
been predicted, but with the late month 
premiums going to carrying charges 
above December, some of the contracts 
that had been sold against intended de- 
liveries were probably covered or trans- 
ferred to the late months. These pre- 
miums also facilitated the taking up of 
the cotton actually tendered and it is 
reported that the notices went into the 
hands of two of the large spot firms here 
on Monday and Tuesday. 


RESULT OF SURPLUS 


These late month differences in the 
futures market are the logical result of 
a surplus supply and a hope of bullish 
developments in the future. It is in this 
way that the futures markets aid in tak- 
ing the weight of a temporary surplus 
off the market through providing an 
incentive for trade interests or others to 
take up the spot cotton and sell late 
months against it at sufficiently higher 
prices to pay the cost of carrying the 
cotton forward and the small rate of in- 
terest on the capital investment. In 
spite of all the restricting influences at 
work on speculation, therefore, the New 
York Cotton Exchange would seem to 
be furictioning and doing its share to- 
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ward the carrying forward of the sur- 
plus supply. 

Reports of numerous bank failures in 
the interior including some of the south- 
ern States, were among the unsettling 
features which had a tendency to dis- 
courage speculative enterprise and re- 
strict the volume of business during the 
week. These difficulties are supposed 
to have arisen from frozen loans, but 
it is believed that most of the banks 
were suspended will be found solvent 
and-that it is only a question of time 
before their assets can be realized. 

The report of the Census Bureau on 
ginnings prior to Nov. 14 was slightly 
above average expectations, but justi- 
fied no particular change in estimates of 
the probable crop. As the matter stands 
today the average cotton trader here 
does not seem to anticipate that there 
will be any material revision of the 
Government’s Nov. 1 crop indication in 
the final report of the season which is 
scheduled for publication on Dec. 8. 

Meanwhile spinners’ takings continue 
relatively light reflecting the state of 
trade and the statistical position is de- 
veloping in line with bearish expecta- 
tions. This, however, at the present 
level of prices, merely emphasizes the 
fact that the future course of the market 
will depend largely upon the early out- 
look for the coming crop, one of the 
first indications of which, of course, 
will be found in forecasts of the acreage. 


Cotton Harp To Buy IN SoutH 


MeEmPHIs, TENN., Nov. 24—Demand 
was quite active in this market during 
the week but cotton was hard to buy. 
Buyer interest seemed to center on the 
higher grades of lve in. and better 
staples and on bright low grades in 
shorter cottons but it was possible to sell 
almost anything offered; so far no ap- 
preciable quantity of extremely low 
grade cotton has been received from the 
new crop. The chief complaints are 
as to staple, and staple that “wont stay 
put.” A period of about a week of 
rainy weather recently is expected to 
add considerably to the supply below 
strict good ordinary and basis on these 
grades has eased. 

Basis on premium staples has ad- 
vanced 15 to 25 points; actual scarcity 
is believed to exist, although limited 
offerings are due partly to holding. 
Most shippers are bullish on the basis 
and are already paying more, relatively 
speaking, than they can obtain from 
mills on new orders. Inquiry is fairly 
active but, as one shipper put it, “it is 
for a bale or two right now or delivery 
is not wanted until next year.” 

It is understood that three or four 
of the largest firms have sold consider- 
able cotton a year or two ahead; the 
smaller houses have not shared in this 
character of business, feeling that they 
are not in position to undertake it, if 
for no other reason. Inquiry from 
southern mills is relatively better than 
from New England, but inquiry for ex- 
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Have you 
ever lost 
business 





A converter says to you, ‘‘Let me 
see what you can do on this 


thi wa ) goods.’’ You take his sample 
S y Se eG back to your mill and start the 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 





machinery in motion for dupli- 

cating it. First, the yarn. In 
your own spinning plant it may take from ten 
days to two weeks to produce it-- and by the 
time your sample reaches the converter he has 
forgotten about that particular fabric, he no 
longer needs it nor can he use the informa- 
tion you send him. 


How much simpler and faster to get the yarn 
from Quissett. You can get it in two days. 
And your sample is in the converter’s hands 
soon enough to be of use to him, to start some 
new business for you. 


That’s logical. Quissett are spinners, and 
spinners only. Their equipment is modern. 
Their operators skilled. Their production is 
fast and flexible -- quickly adapted to your 
special needs. And Quissett prices are below 
your own spinning room costs if you properly 
figure the overhead. 


Get more orders by sending out samples 
sooner. Use Quissett service. We’ll gladly 


send you sample yarnsin your regular put-up. 
Write. 
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port is very poor. The weather was 
more favorable than that of the previous 
week for harvesting the remnant of the 


crop but was only moderately favorable. 
Most fields are bare and many have 
been plowed. 


Will Combed Yarns Catch Up? 


Lag Behind Carded Yarns 


During Recent Months 


OVEMBER is going out like a 

lamb. There was fair activity 
early in month, but the last two weeks 
have been quiet. Although totals have 
not been announced it can be stated 
that sales and billings for the month 
will be considerably below those for 
either September or October, both good 
months. 

One compensating feature this month 
has been more activity in combed and 
mercerized than in either of the two 
preceding months. Combed yarns took 
no part in the improvement of the mar- 
ket in September and October so that 
it is time combed spinners received 
business. 


ComMBED More ACTIVE 


Although there has been no advance 
in prices, in fact some of the business 
reported was taken slightly under the 
generally accepted price level, there is 
a firmer feeling in finer counts. Long 
staple cotton is the real reason for this, 
and further firmness in these cottons 
will cause a stronger trend in finer 
combed counts. This is one reason 
sales of combed have been larger during 
last two weeks. 

Mercerizers say that future contract- 
ing, noted two weeks ago when several 
offered slight concessions, has not ex- 
panded. Current business is for prompt 
shipments and going into goods that are 
to be knitted in time for the holiday 
trade. Christmas business has been the 
only bright spot with knitters, normal 
seasonal buying being at least two 
months late. Infant’s lines are an ex- 
ample, mercerizers finding these mills 
late in making yarn commitments for 
spring lines. 


UNDERWEAR BuyInG LATE 


Underwear manufacturers should be 
placing yarn orders for their light- 
weight goods, but spinners say little of 
this type has vet been placed. Buying 
will probably be concentrated after the 
first of the year. Price is not the main 
reason for this, but rather the reluctance 
of jobbers and retailers to buy normally. 
In view of the low stocks that are held 
all along the line last minute rush 
business will mean that some will have 
to go without. 

There has been little change in prices 
of carded numbers but where changes 
have been made they have been down- 
ward. Hosiery cones have held steady, 
spinners quoting 20c. as a minimum for 


10s with 
numbers 


several $c. higher. Weaving 
are slightly lower in 20s and 
30s, the speculative counts, but odd 
numbers have held well although de- 
mand has been quiet. Sales of 20s-2 
warps have been made at 2l5c., but 
spinners are asking prices which are at 
least 3c. higher. 


INSULATORS HAVE COVERED 


Flurry of buying of tinged weaving 
coarse numbers by large insulators is 
at an end for the time. An exceptional 
volume of buying has taken place this 
month with several of the largest in- 
sulators. Millions of pounds have been 
involved. One of the houses which sold 
a considerable amount takes exception 
to reports that this yarn was sold for 
less than l6c. The yarn was tinged and 
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the counts around 4s 
and 6s. 

Insulators bought into the middle of 
next year, but few spinners cared to 
sell so far ahead since prices of most 
carded numbers represent nothing but 
cost and sometimes represented a sub- 
stantial loss to the seller for every 
pound. When we see 10s average 
carded cones selling at less than 20c. 
and cotton at 103 or llc. we know that 
the spinner is fortunate if he is break- 
ing even on the transaction. 


were coarse, 


SOUTHERN MARKETS QUIET 


Sales of carded and combed in south- 
ern market centers have been com- 
paratively small, diminishing as weav- 
ers and knitters anticipate the end of 
the year inventories. Combed yarn 
spindles of Gaston County last week 
operated at only 46% of normal capac- 
ity, representing a slitht decline as com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Indications are that special buying 
will be seen during remaining weeks of 
the year, like that of insulators, but the 
average manufacturer now is beginning 
to think of small inventories at the close 
of the year and buying will be of small 
order type. Contracting for early 1931 
delivery will be seen only if cotton 
shows strength. 


Cotton Goods Are Steadier 


Lower Price Tendency 
Has Been Arrested 


OTTON goods, after experiencing a 

scare period early this month, that 
continued up to a week ago, have settled 
down and a more staple appearance is 
presented. Late last week one repre- 
sentative selling house reduced prices of 
print cloths another c., making their 
prices 4c. under the highest figures of 
October. 

After they had booked a substantial 
volume of business at prices that were 
only met by second hands, they put their 
list up 4c.; so that at present they and 
others are quoting 4c. under the peak 
of last month. This is not unreasonable 
either from buyer or seller standpoint. 
The entire market gave a better account 
of itself this week than last although the 
volume has not changed materially. 


SMALL SALES TH1Is MontTH 


Trading is about one-half as active 
as during the peak-demand weeks of last 
month in print cloths, but selling houses 
assert that broadcloths are meeting a 
good response and proportionately better 
than other lines. This month many mills 
have been able to sell 100% of their 
broadcloth production while print cloth 
mills have been able to do little better 
than 60% in most instances. 

One bullish factor that has developed 
within the last two weeks has been the 
advancement of deliveries by buyers. In 
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cases where sales of print cloths had 
been made for January or December de- 
livery, buyers have asked that these be 
advanced a month. For this reason a 
number of houses feel that while De- 
cember is ordinarily a dull month so 
far as new business is concerned, this 
year may prove an exception. One fac- 
tor said, “Because everyone on Worth 
Street is looking for a quiet December I 
am going to try hard to make it a good 
month.” 


RepuctTions. No INCENTIVE 


Dullness if continued will present a 
test of the market and if sellers adhere 
to their present asking-prices this will 
be all that can be expected; but if other 
sellers decide to follow the isolated ex- 
amples where cuts have been made to 
meet second-hand sellers, then there is 
danger general price-cutting will be 
tried unsuccessfully to counteract lack 
of demand next month. 

Carded broadcloths have withstood 
the downward pressure better than 
most other lines and spot deliveries are 
more difficult for buyers to secure than 
at any time this fall. Nearby ship- 
ments have been specified in orders 
placed this week. On the other hand, 


sellers have not been able to obtain 
more money for making immediate 
delivery. 
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Larger Demand for 
Picker and Fly 


HERE was a generally satisfactory 

volume of business done this week 
in the cotton waste market. An en- 
couraging feature was the broader de- 
mand for stuffing wastes, which have 
been relatively dormant for some time 
as compared with peeler comber and 
strips. Demand for the latter wastes 
continues to hold up well, and prices 


stronger than for several weeks. 
3edding manufacturers are coming 
into the market for larger supplies of 
picker and fly. Stocks appear to be 
more than ample to meet the demand, 
however, and this has prevented any 
rise in values. For ordinary grades of 
picker 34 to 4c. is asked, with choice 
grades bringing around 4c. The bulk 
of the thread waste demand is centered 
on white slasher and spooler which is 
quoted around 74c. Colored threads 
are quite dull. 


are 


Merino Wool Positions Steady 


Fine Wools and Substitutes 
Furnish Bulk of Current Business 


ILL demand for wool on distinctly 

new business continues slow and 
restricted. Purchasing is still on the 
line of fine wools which have been mov- 
ing for months quite freely, but this has 
not prevented a slight decline of about 
5% since the closing week in September. 
The several standard grades of clothing 
wool in slow demand during the period 
have not registered any larger decline 
than that seen in the staple wools for 
the worsted industry. Australian wools 
in bond during the same period have 
made an average decline of about 6% 
but this decline does not fully represent 
the actual fall which has taken place. 
Similar slow demand is seen for wools 
suitable for the woolen branch. The 
demand is so spotty and restricted that 
most quotations on pulled wools and 
scoured wools are nominal. Little busi- 
ness is seen in foreign wools. Stocks in 
bond continue to decline slightly, the 
amount taken being relatively larger 
than imports arriving. 

There is no particular trend to the 
market and yet it is less firm than a 
month ago. The continuous though 
limited buying of fine wools serves to 
maintain the merino position, but three- 
eighths and quarter blood wools suffer 
general neglect and are softer than pub- 
lished quotations might seem to indicate. 

An outstanding feature in current 
wool selling season is the freedom with 
which merinos have been taken up in 
the primary markets. Prices are re- 
markably steady under the influence of 
good general competition. It is sur- 
prising how year by year the world’s 
clips are absorbed however poor the 
state of trade may be in the several con- 
suming centers. The current Cape clip 
more “Australian” in its character 
than any of its predecessors, and there 
are South African clips this season 
superior in quality, style and condition 
to many of those grown in Australia 
which have hitherto been regarded as 
standards of excellence. The season 
opened at the Cape with markets every- 
where depressed, but since then there 
has been a decided improvement in the 


is 


demand and the best wools both in South 
Africa and in Australia are now selling 
freely and prices are firm. 

Imports of Peruvian alpaca arriving 
in the United States via Liverpool have 
shown a decided increase over a year 
ago. Prices recently have taken a de- 
cided drop. Around the middle of Sep- 
tember the Arequipa fleece was quoted 
nominally in Liverpool at 24d. This 
material is now quoted 20d. as com- 
pared with 30d. a year ago.. Movement 
of foreign mohair out of bond is very 
sluggish. Prices are nominal. Cape 
firsts are quoted 25c. and Turkey fair 
average around 23c. In the Bradford 
market Turkey fair average is quoted 
nominally at 22c. and the Cape firsts at 
27c. The Cape mohair situation remains 
very unsatisfactory and the tendency 
will be to reduce production. 


TARIFF AFFECTS RAG IMPORTS 


Wool rag prices are well below values 
and were there not such a superabund- 
ance of unwarranted pessimism specula- 
tive operations in these raw materials 
would show a sharp expansion. The 
necessity to do a little business con- 
tinues one of the obstacles in better- 
ment. There are too many men engaged 


in forcing sales on an unwilling mill 


interest. 

The wool rag market has now re- 
ceded to practically the same level of 
prices seen during the 1921 slump. At 
that time mixed softs were around 
5.25c., white knits 22c., light hoods 13c., 


Weather Hurts 


Warm Fall Months 


Hurt Seasonal Goods 
HERE is a better tone to the 

market, and spinners, although they 
need immediate delivery orders, feel 
that the future will witness a substantial 
improvement. One reason for this 
was a larger volume of French busi- 
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fine light merinos, 12c. 


A big slump of 
about 45% in prices has occurred dur- 


ing the last 12 months. The change in 
the character of wool rag imports since 
the passage of the new tariff is shown 
conclusively by the small import into 
the United States during the month of 
August of 35,000 Ib. only at an average 
high price of 303c. With an 18c. duty 
added it is quite evident that these ma- 
terials must have been very choice clips. 
The English trade continues uneasy 
over the shutting out of American rag 
buying knowing full well that this is not 
a temporary affair. 
WastE BuyiInG STILL Future 


Holders of wool waste are aware that 
their materials have an intrinsic value 
and, therefore, do not readily concur 
when low bids are made by mills shop- 
ping for bargains. There is no change 
in the character of the demand appear- 
ing and threads are perhaps the most 
active with a little card and burr waste 
selling and occasionally a few lots of 
fine colored threads spinners for gar- 
netting. The market can not make 
headway against the stubborn non- 
buying attitude of the majority of the 
mills. The purchasing taking place in 
the market is from a limited number of 
mills who seem well supplied with or- 
ders and need additional supplies. The 
mill buying is over-cautious if anything, 
not a single bag in excess of the amount 
required is taken. Mills will come, how- 
ever, to the end of the year with very 
low inventories. 


SLow NoILs 


Noils exhibit no come-back and while 
quotations are nominally unchanged the 
restricted business occurring is probably 
below the nominal market. It looks as 
though contracting houses, and dealers 
who have taken in stock from these 
sources, would together have to carry 
the bag until the end of the year, there 
being little probability that mills short 
of business will take on any speculative 
quantities even at marked reductions. 
The foreign markets are all lacking 
American support although late advices 
from Bradford state that America is 
in the market for small weights and that 
traders are hoping that this particular 
outlet will show further expansion, and 
so afford relief for an overstocked 
market. 


Worsted Yarns 


3USINESS IN 


ness placed this week and late last than 
for at least two months. Orders were 
taken at prices slightly lower than 


higher priced spinners had formerly 
been quoting. 


Despite the fact that these readjust- 
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AGAIN! 


‘Du Pont Research Produces 


a Valuable New Dyestuff 
SULFOGENE BROWN RBNX 


Yields clear, rich, chocolate browns 
without combination or shading 


ULFOGENE BROWN RBNX comes on the market to fill your 
S need for a dyestuff that gives rich red brown shades with- 
out the use of other dyestuffs. It eliminates the troublesome 
shade changes that result from combinations of bordeauxs and 
cutches previously necessary when deep, chocolate browns 
were desired. 

Sulfogene Brown RBNX fills a long-felt need. It is readily 
soluble and is suitable for dyeing in all types of machines. 
Dyed direct, it possesses good fastness to acids, crocking, mer- 
cerizing, perspiration, steaming, washing and water. When 
after-treated, the fastness to light, cross dyeing and washing is 
improved. Sulfogene Brown RBNX is duplicated by no other 
product of domestic manufacture. 


Let du Pont technical service cooperate with you in making 





the best use of this new product. Write direct to the nearest 


REG. U. s. PAT. OFF. Du Pont Dyestuffs sales office. 


E. tl. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
Sales Offices in Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. L., and San Francisco, Cal. 


Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries. Limited. Heavy Chemicals Division, Sterling Tower Building. Toronto, Ontario, Canada- 
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ments have been made by French sys- 
tem spinners, the whole yarn price 
structure is giving a good account of 
itself when general conditions are taken 
into consideration. In addition to lack 
of consumer demand there has been the 
warm weather to contend with this fall. 
Spinners have lost business because of 
this which will not be made up. 
Business lost by warm weather is 
being forgotten, and both weavers and 
spinners are expecting that in near 
future a good volume of buying for 
spring goods will be seen. It must be 
remembered that mixture spinners will 
not be able to make deliveries until 
January even though orders’ should 
now come to them. It takes time to 
spin such yarns and it means that, if 
many men’s wear mills are to get yarns 
they want, the orders must soon come 


to spinners’ hands. 
FRENCH QUALITIES SELLING 


All lines of French system yarns 
have taken part in the buying of the 
last two weeks. Knitters have been 
ordering zephyr yarns for the first 
time in volume, total for a seven-day 
period being well over 100,000 lb., the 
largest for more than two months. 
Knitters also took larger quantities of 
merino counts. These yarns have 
withstood the downward pressure well 
and no changes have been made 
result of these orders. 

Men’s wear contracting, while not 
reported by largest mixture spinners, 
is brought nearer by the fact that all 
report weavers asking for quick ship- 


as 


ments on the small contracts now on 
spinners’ books. Mills are however 
reluctant to place new contracts to 


follow them. While 2-30s, 64s, mixes 
have sold for less than $1.674 this fall, 
representative spinners say they do not 
look for any important decline from 
this level when buying begins. 

Outerwear demand which has been 
the leading feature of sales market 
this fall has declined further and 
quietness prevails in this section. There 
is a fair volume of sa:npling for spring 
lines of knitters, but larger orders are 
lacking. Bathing-suit mills have com- 
pleted their samples for 1931 and now 
are waiting for goods orders. 


Lower Prices EFFECTIVE 


There has been a reduction in prices 
of single English spun counts; .spin- 
ners that have been quoting 15s, 50s at 
$1.174 are now holding at 24c. less. 
Lower prices have not been an incen- 
tive for buyers in outerwear numbers 
with exception of an improved inter- 
est in French system numbers. 

An encouraging development in this 
connection has been larger interest in 
2-40s, 64s, which had been quiet for 
many weeks. Sales of this count have 


been fair this week and last, larger than 
for a similar period for more than two 
nonths. 





* Wool Goods 
Stocks Small 


HE meeting of a majority of 
weavers of the country and largest 
portion of sales spindles at which it was 
decided to continue cooperative work 
along lines followed during the last year 
by the Wool Institute, had a beneficial 


effect upon goods sellers and buyers. 
There is a more optimistic feeling in 
men’s wear and dress goods although 


actual sales have not expanded. 

Selling houses feel that one of the 
most important things this decision 
means is that production will be kept 
within reasonable bounds, and, when 
orders fall off, mills will change operat- 
ing schedules to meet it rather than to 
continue to pile up stocks. 


Dress Goops PosITION STRONG 


Recent figures indicate that stocks of 
women’s wear have been reduced con- 
siderably in spite of the fact billings 
have declined as compared with month 
of September, which is a seasonal de- 
velopment. This confirms the position 
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taken by the sales manager of one of 
the largest dress goods manufacturers, 
who found after covering the leading 
apparel centers from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific that buyers of women’s wear 
have been so conservative in purchasing 
that a real scarcity of these lines is at 
hand. For the remainder of this season, 
this factor says that buyers will have 
to procure coats in New York where 
nearness to mills will permit the most 
rapid deliveries. 


Spr1nc Woo.Lens More ACTIVE 


This is probably the reason why sev- 
eral selling agents report a better inter- 
est in woolens and worsteds for spring. 
They report a fair volume of business 
now developing in the spring women’s 
wear although these have only been 
opened for a short time. 

There has been a slight increase in 
men’s wear sales but buying for the 
spring season has not made its appear- 
ance in volume. Indications are that de- 
mand will show little change during re- 
maining weeks of this year but good 
interest is expected shortly after first 
of the new year. 


Raw Silk Futures Advance 


Rise Discourages Buying 


But Tone is Stronger 


AW silk importers view the current 
firming of raw silk in the New 
York market somewhat  doubtfully. 
Strengthening in Yokohama brought a 
sharp rise, and prices advanced from 5 
to 15c., but recessions are looked for. 
Market tone is satisfactory, as the trade 
looks for a gradual upswing in prices, 
even allowing for occasional declines. 
Opening of the current week found 
the New York market firmer than it 
has been for some time, and enthusiasm 
among importers might have been justi- 
fied. However, these factors have been 
trained to conservatism by this year’s 
slump, and when prices showed a slight 
weakening in the middle of the week, 
they assumed an “I told you so” attitude. 
The rise was too suddent to be healthy, 
and it scared away buyers. Movement 
of raw silk slackened on Tuesday and 
by mid-week buying was light. The 
undertone is promising. Importers hope 
for an advance which will be gradual 
enough to permit continued movement 
of stocks. Broadsilk weavers bought 
steadily, and there was a trend to fu- 
tures, but the advance in futures prices 
slowed up activity. 


JAPANESE STocKs REDUCED 


The firming at Yokohama is due to 
the reduction of stocks there, which has 
developed something of a seller’s mar- 
ket. Signs point to a gradual rise both 
in Yokohama and New York through 
December, followed by a steadier situa- 
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tion in January. New York importers 
believe that, even allowing for uncer- 
tainties, February will be very satisfac- 
tory and may bring a shortage of spot 
silk. The present fluctuations will con- 
tinue through December, but will wane 
in January, importers contend. Senti- 
ment among broadsilk weavers tends to 
support this forecast. 

These weavers will end the current 
year with good sized stocks of finished 
fabrics but with minimum quantities of 
yarn. If January brings a fair move- 
ment of their own stocks, quick cover- 
age on raw material will be essential 
for further production. Hosiery mills 
buy little, and no big business is ex- 
pected from this group before February, 
as most covered for early needs. 

ON THE EXCHANGE 


Raw silk prices advanced day by day 
up to Wednesday, when a let-up in buy- 


ing checked the rise, and the signs 
pointed to a brief lull. The stronger 


position of futures was an encouraging 
sign and traders believe that this firm- 
ing may continue, barring slight reces- 
sions, into spring. 


Silk Yarns Quieter 
Due to Holiday 


ILK yarn demand has eased some- 
what, due to the holiday, but spun 
silk continues in good call. Broadsilk 
weavers lean more to spot coverage on 
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WITH 
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R & : KKKK«K«K 


OR cleaning machinery... 
Fic. “spotting out’ ...R & H 

solvents help to keep the 
fabrics clean. And _ spots, 
soap marks, grease stains are 
quickly and thoroughly re- 
moved ... with no danger to 
fabric or color. No fire haz- 
ard. 
Try out the R & H Solvents 
in your own mill. Samples 
will be sent, gladly, upon re- 
quest. 
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(NON-INFLAMMABLE) 


SOLVENTS 
Chloroform 
Trichlorethylene 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Tetrachlorethylene 


Solvent 200 
Neff 


CHEMICALS 
FOR TEXTILES 


Albone 25 Vol. Hydrogen Peroxide 

Albone C 100 Vol. Hydrogen Peroxide 
(Electrolytic) 

Solozone (Sodium Peroxide) 

Sodium Perborate 

Caustic Potash All grades 

Carbonate Potash All grades 

Acetate Soda 

Formic Acid 

Trisodium Phosphate 

And other Chemicals 


O R D 


New York, N. Y. 
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spun yarns, and the last few days have 
rrought a considerable quantity of 
iearby business. Spinners are in a 
good position on the whole; numerous 
firms are sold well into January, and the 
growing confidence in shantungs as a 
big spring seller is expected to stimulate 
further demand for yarns. Spinners 
look for continued active buying next 
week, followed by a let-up due to the 
proximity of the holidays. Spinners’ 
stocks are fair, and prices remain steady. 

Thrown silk sales are uneven; de- 
mand from hosiery knitters, which had 
been fairly good for some weeks, has 
slackened and these manufacturers are 
now more concerned with their inven- 
tory prospects than with their 1931 
yarn needs. Broadsilk weavers are en- 
joying a good call for spring cantons 
and are buying canton crepe yarns, but 
only in small quantities and for spot 
delivery. Neither of the consuming 
groups interested in futures, and 
throwsters do not look for much im- 
provement before January. Sentiment 
as regards the first quarter of 1931 is 
more favorable, however, and the new 
vear is expected to bring a gradual 
pick-up. 


* Broadsilk Buying 
Is Mostly Spot 


ROADSILK manufacturers face De- 

cember with no expectations of big 
business, either from the cutters or the 
retailers. There is a minimum interest 
in January coverage, most of the current 
buying being strictly spot. Garment 
manufacturers are less apprehensive 
than they were, but they are still cau- 
tious, and they are determined to enter 
1931 with the lowest possible inven- 
tories, which can also be said for the 
piece goods buyers. This policy is so 
pronounced that broadsitk houses now 
wonder whether January may not bring 
exceptionally heavy buying. From all 
appearances the consuming markets will 
end the year with the lowest stocks on 
record, and, once the vear has turned, 
they will face the problem of getting 
fabrics quickly to permit continued out- 
put of spring lines. 

Sales managers of representative 
broadsilk mills said this week they ex- 
pected to see the New York market 
“flooded with buyers in January,” and 
while this is only a hope so far, there 
is some substance to it. Both producers 
and buyers of broadgoods look to the 
first quarter of 1931 with growing 
hopes; no sudden boom is expected, but 
there is a definite feeling that the mar- 
ket will then have reached a turn for 
the better. 


is 


FABRICS IN DEMAND 


Plain cantons are in good call for 
December and, to a lesser degree, for 
January, the preferred colors being 
greens, browns and wine shades. Flat 


crepes also are in demand, particularly 
the floral prints. Shantungs are selling 
tor resort wear, and there is consider- 


able interest in the novelty prints. 
Bap YEAR FOR WEIGHTED Goops 


Weighted goods, metals especially, 
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have passed a bad season, and there 
is little prospect of improvement. The 
mills offered a fairly wide and quite 
attractive line of metallics, but con- 
sumer interest was decidedly less than 
last year. Metals now are practically 
dead, and sales have been poor. 


Fair Spot Rayon Call 


Guarantee Helps Nearby , 


Business in Synthetics 


IRST results of the 60-day price 

guarantee in the rayon yarn market 
now adopted by most of the producers 
have been a slightly firmer tone and a 
slackening in the downward trend of 
buyers buying. Numerous manufac- 
turers who had indicated that they 
would not place further business until 
January, are covering with small orders 
for immediate delivery. There is no 
real future confidence, and the pro- 
ducers do not look for any sharp turn 
in that direction before January. There 
is a fair quantity of December business 
on the books, and indications are De- 
cember buying will be better than ex- 
pected. Underwear knitters are in an 
optimistic mood, and are buying stead- 
ily; cotton weavers are still hesitant. 

Despite the fact that the guarantee 
protects manufacturers to the end of 
January, orders for delivery after Dec. 
31 are scarce, which yarn producers 
attribute to the general desire to end 
the year with low inventories. Then, 
too, the rayon industry is ending the 
year with a good-sized surplus, which 
offers the manufacturer another induce- 
ment to buy light; there is no scarcity 
at present, and no early prospect. 

Less TALK OF CUT 

There is less talk of a January price 
cut, producers report, and they are hope- 
ful that the next few weeks will bring 


an end to apprehension on that score. 
The chief concern among consuming 
groups is: to what extent shall they 
pass the 60-day yarn guarantee along to 
their own customers? Distributors of 
finished goods have been pressing manu- 
facturers for protection on this score, 
and numerous manufacturers have asked 
yarn producers for advice. Producers 
are hesitant about recommending any 
definite policy on this point claiming it 
is not in their province. The chief sug- 
gestion they offer is that each group 
should modify the guarantee slightly on 
passing it through to the next division. 
A good percentage of weavers and knit- 
ters who pressed yarn producers for the 
guarantee originally, did so at the in- 
sistence of their own customers. The 
weavers and knitters themselves were 
stated to be indifferent, except when it 
became a sales issue with their cus- 
tomers. 


Rayon WASTE QUIET 


The luli which has prevailed for some 
weeks in the rayon waste market con- 
tinues, and dealers see no immediate 
improvement. Manufacturers have cur- 
tailed production, and have no need of 
waste. Very little waste changed hands 
this week. The stock situation remains 
the same, and there seems little likeli- 
hood of any real pick-up before the 
holidays. 


Knitters Not So Thankful 


Buying Poor in Most Lines, 
Due to Unseasonable W eather 


HANKSGIVING week brought 

little cause for thanksgiving to the 
knit goods markets, so far as current 
business is concerned. Most lines are 
moving indifferently well. Hosiery 
mills report a pick-up in the call for 
women’s fashioned, but prices were 
very weak and there is much under- 
selling, especially among the small 
units. The leading firms are holding 
to list, and claim to be getting con- 
siderable duplicate business without 
making concessions. The Reading 
strike brought hesitancy, but that had 
completely worn off at the end of last 
week, and this week was slightly better. 
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Indications are that full-fashioned 
mills will carry heavy stocks of trams 
over into 1931, and they are relying on 
a good spring call to solve this problem. 
Grenadines selling at $1.15 in stores, 
especially chiffons, are moving, and 


there is some interest in the higher 
priced numbers; the large mills are 


asking two to three weeks delivery on 
some lines. The high-priced lines are 
slow, considering the holiday season, 
and business is far behind last year. 


Women’s numbers retailing at $1.95 
move fairly well. 
Half-hose has improved slightly; the 


25c. and 35c. lines continue in demand, 
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a: he buys from a color card 
only, he’s not the least bit 
interested in our control methods 
oranyone else’s. But if he knows, 
from experience or good training, 
that “‘a dye i is only as good as its 
maker,’’ he’ll know what we mean when we say that there is no 
known device, process or precaution in the manufacture of dyes 
which we do not employ in our laboratories and plants to insure 
perfection; that we maintain control laboratories in each of the 
different departments through which a batch of dyes must pass; 
that in these control laboratories results are checked and rechecked 
over and over again, and comparisons made with a ‘‘control 
sample’? which represents the exact result to be obtained. 
This control laboratory system is but one of the many precautions 
we take to insure the consistent high quality of National Dyes. 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
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and there is more interest in the 50c. 
numbers, particularly for gift-giving. 
The rayon price guaranteee made job- 
bers and retailers of men’s rayon hose 
hesitant for a few days, and now they 
are asking a guarantee from knitters, 
to afford them the same protection the 
yarn producers accord the mills. Nu- 
merous mills have given this guarantee 
to their custcmers. 


UNDERWEAR SLACKENS 


All heavyweight lines have suffered 
from the unseasonable weather and un- 
less there is a cold spell shortly, the 
season’s sales will be below estimates 
of two months ago. Heavyweight 
underwear has slackened; there is still 
a fair movement, but decidedly less than 
had been expected. Jobbers and re- 
tailers complain that their heavyweights 
are not selling, and refuse to place 
duplicate business. 

Spring lines as a whole are _ back- 
ward, and no real pick-up may be 
expected until heavies show some im- 
provement. Nainsooks are selling in 


small lots for February, and there is a 
smattering of interest in rayons, but 
this division as a whole is quiet. The 
trade leans more to the belief that 1931 
openings will be delayed. 


WEATHER CuTs SWEATER SALES 


Reaction to the Chicago spring 
sweater openings has been very mild, 
and knitters look for slow improvement. 
It is unlikely that jobbers or retailers 
will do much buying of spring sweaters 
for another couple of weeks. Heavy- 
weight sweaters have slowed up, due 
to the unfavorable weather; a cold spell 
is much hoped for, to spur buying at 
that end. Mills have only written a 
small part of their normal staple sweater 
business and unless the weather im- 
proves, they will carry bulky stocks 
into inventories. 

Bathing-suit situation is fair, with 
middling business placed to date: swim 
suit knitters are closely watching the 
credit status of their customers, follow- 
ing reports of an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion at that end. 


Talk of American Woolen Changes 


No Definite Facts Available But 
Actuality May Not Be Far Off 


UMORS concerning the reorganiza- 

tion of the capital structure of the 
American Woolen Co., and changes in 
management, are again prevalent, but 
lacking any announcement from either 
the company or the banking interests 
no definite facts are available. Re- 
arranging the capital structure of the 
American with paper and pencil has 
been a game which many mill men have 
enjoyed for scme time, but it would ap- 
pear that the actuality is not far off. 
Rumors concerning an alleged successor 
to the president have not been very ac- 
curate when tracked down. It is pre- 
sumed that if changes are made in the 
capital structure no outside financing 
will be resorted to. 


SOUTHERN BANK SITUATION 


The epidemic of bank failures in the 
South during the past two weeks has 
not invaded the principal areas of tex- 
tile manufacturing and, with two or 
three exceptions, none of the bankrupt 
financial institutions were carrying cot- 
ton mill accounts. An official of the 
Cadet Hosiery Co., Inc., Columbia, 
Tenn., recently stated that the failure 
of Caldwell & Co., large investment 
banking house, of Nashville, Tenn.. did 
not affect his company as no obliga- 
tions on the part of either concerns ex- 
isted at the time of the bank crash. 

It was understood that some mills 
in the neighborhood of Asheville. N. C.. 
the center of recent bank difficulties in 
North Carolina, had deposits in closed 
institutions. Failure of the bank at 
Lowell, N. C., did not result from the 


financial tragedies at Asheville and 
Nashville, but was due to local con‘i- 


tions and to irregularities in the ac 
counts of an ex-cashier. Those in close 
touch with the situation say that the 


southern textile industry has not been 
appreciably affected by bank failures 
this month. 


KILBURN SHows Loss 


Kilburn Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
has passed the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 per share due at this time, 
and reports for the year ended Sept. 27, 
1930, after depreciation of $100,000, and 
dividends of $90,000, a loss of $319,159. 
For the year ended Sept. 28, 1929, there 
was a loss of $199,000 after depreciation 
of $149,000 and dividends of $90.000. 
On Sept. 27 this year net quick assets 
totaled $1,577,644, equal to $70.10 per 
share, as compared with $104.65 per 
share a year ago. 

At the annual meeting of steckholders, 
President Tiffany stated that directors 
would shortly announce program for re- 
ducing capitalization that will give 
stockholders between $25 and $35 cash 
per share. 


CANADA EXpEctTs IMPROVEMENT 


It is still somewhat early to expect 
pronounced benefits to Canadian cotton 
companies from the recent revision in 
the Canadian tariffs, stated Dr. A. O. 
Dawson, president of Canadian Cottons. 
Ltd., in discussing current operations of 
the company. He said orders booked 
before Sept. 16 are not subject to the 
new scale of duties if delivered in 
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Canada before Nov. 30, and this is still 
a factor in the condition of the market. 
His company’s operations have been 
stepped up slightly already, and should 
the better feeling that is now noticed in 
the trade be a reliable index to a more 
pronounced recovery in business, opera- 
tions could be readily expanded. ‘The 
general outlook, he said, is much better 
than a year ago. 


ANOTHER DECLINE IN SOUTH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C—The general aver- 
age in bid price of 25 common stocks 
of southern cotton mills closed for the 
week ended Nov. 22 $61.80 per share or 
a net decline of 60c. for the week. The 
summary as compiled by R. S. Dickson 
& Co. gives the close for the week 
ended November 13 at 62.40. 


30STON StocK AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Price Change 
52 Associated Textile 364 on 
20 Ludlow ; 1173 +4 
10 West Point ; 89} ate 
25 Lancaster, com. (for lot).. 3 ward 
25 Arlington.. 18} - 
7 Narragansett. . 13 sa 
1,000 Davenport Hosiery 12 si 
38 Lancaster, pfd.. 6} ae 
19 Ipswich, pfd...... 7 5} 
5 Orswell. com. (for lot). 23 oe 
10 Esmond. pfd 98 -4 
5 Royal Worsted 115 : 


1,216 Total 


What Does the Wool 
Institute Do? 
(Continued from page 39) 


up to October that year than in 1929. 
Last two months of the year may change 
this. 

The Institute is developing the idea 
of equivalent units of cost by which all 
spinners in the industry will be able to 
use a uniform method of breaking up 
and distributing actual expenditure fig- 
ures; to convert productions to a com- 
mon denominator figure by the use of 
equivalent units of cost as determined 
for each item in production; and to 
make it possible to ascertain the cost per 
equivalent unit. 

The Institute recommended to spin- 
ners that in French system yarns the 
25 grades that now are in wide use be 
reduced to 9. Instead of using so wide 
a range of grades from 44s to 80s, 
it is recommended that these be reduced 
to 46s, 50s, 56s, 58s, 60s, 64s short, 64s, 
70s and 80s. In English spun knitting 
yarns the Institute suggests that number 
of grades be reduced from 27 to 12 as 
an aid in stabilizing the industry. In- 
stead of wide range from 36s to 74s, the 
Institute suggests that the grades used 
should be as follows: 36s, 40s, 44s, 46s, 
48s, 50s, 56s, 58s, 60s, 64s short, 64s, 
and 70s. 

Material such as the above presented 
at the Hotel Roosevelt meeting was one 
of the factors which led a sufficient num- 
ber of firms in the woolen and worsted 
industry to signify their willingness to 
continue their support. 
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Cotton Goods 
I Nov. 25 Nov 19 


PRINT CLOTHS 


Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 
ima No. | 
Peruvian Mode 


rate Rough 
Rough 
No. | 


Gerald G. Loeb, New Y« 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Week Closed 
Nov. 20 High Low Nov. 25 
December.. 10.83 10.83 10.70 10.70 
January 10.95 11.02 10.80 10. 80 
February 11.09 11.09 10.95 10.95 
March 11.27 11.30 11.10 11.10 
April 11.39 11.39 0.22 11.22 
May 11.55 1.57 11. 36 11.36 
June « TR62 11.62 11. 43 11.43 
July con Seeae 11.74 11.53 11.53 
August 11.77 11.77 11.56 11.56 
September. 11.83 11. 83 11.61 11.61 
October 11.90 11.93 11.66 11.66 
November. 10.67 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
Middling 
New New 
York Orleans 
Friday, Nov. 21 10.85 10.60 
Saturday, Nov. 22 10.85 10.65 
Monday, Nov. 24 10.85 10.54 
Puesday, Nov. 25 10.80 10.47 
Wedne sday, Nov. 26 10.70 10, 37 
Phursday, Nov. 27... Holiday 
FOREIGN COTTONS 
Egyptian Cotton 
Alexandria Exchange, Nov. 25 
senuary Sak. ........ccee. nals 16.94 
December uppers ste 11.61 
Dec.-Jan. Shipment c. i. f. Boston. 
(Tariff not included 
Fully good fair Sak 
Fully rood fair to good | ppers 
By Anderson, Clayt n& Co 
Foreign cottons F.O. B. New Y« 


1 
3 


8 
8) 


rk.) 


27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4ie. 4i—-4he. 5—5ke 
38} in., 64x60, 5. 35 Sic. 54 5ie. 7} 7ic 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75. 6jc. 6 fs-6ic. Bic 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25. 7e. 7—7ke. 9-9ic 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00. 7}-8c. 7}-8c. 93-9ic. 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00. . 63—6}c. 6}e 8}3-8hc 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00. . 4} 7} 7ic. 104-10}c 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00.. 4—6e. 5i—6c. ye Bic 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70. bic. 6ic. —9e. 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75. 5ic. 5ic a 7he. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 7éc. Zic. 103-1 Ie. 
Denims, 2.20....... 12}c. 12hc. 16. 33¢ 
Tickings, 8oz... 16 c. 16 ¢. 20-21c¢ 
Standard prints 7}c. 7ic. Oke 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in....... 8 c. 8 c. 10 c. 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler comber 9 10 
Peeler strips 8 8} 
Sak. comber 84 y 
Choice will »wed fly. 4} 5 
Choice willowed picker 3 4} 
Sak. strips... 1 12 
Linters (mil! run 2} 34 
White spooler (single 7} 8 


Net 
Chge. 


BNH—— CONN EUW 


een 


Liver- 
pool 
5.98 
5.96 
5.93 

5.94 

5. 89 


Change 
0.66 
0.18 


20.00 
14.10 


rk, Cents 


21} 
23} 
17} 
22 
10.75 
to Il 
to Il 


Cotton Yarn 


CARDED (Average Quality) | COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 


Double Carded 2c.-4c. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
SINGLE SKEINS TUBES (Warp Twist) 
oe oe ses : a oo 7 $0.23 | 2082------$0.35 - 36 608-2 $0. 55)~ 56) 
oe a a | 24a 25 | BOe-2...... 40 - 24 708-2... .654- . 66) 
12s orn oe > - 354 "36 BER. oss. és .41 . 42 80e-2...... .78}- .80 
hae re ee oe ie |. 43 - .44 908-2...... .94- .95 
te _ '22 40s ex.qual.. 39 — .40 PBs sss .48 -— .49 100e-2....... 1.16 -1.20 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
Ben? oan $0.20)- .21 Bee gcc $0. 26 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
OED 3 Jz ~ 2 OED. coe - .27 : ; 
1 2s-2 2h — 244 DE is ssee .33 — .34 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
14s-2 Ie: GMD. csc c a .35 — .36 : 
TS ee .214- .22 40s-2hi.brk. .38 — .39 | 20s-2...... $0.36 - .37 60s-2...... $0.563- .57} 
20e-2...... - 22 DOR cncan eS a ae 41 - .42 WOer?. 0.550 .67}— .69 
24s-2...... - .25 R62... 5056 ee | | eee .42 - .43 80s-2.. .79 - .80 
a ale 40e-2....... .44 - .45 90e-2....... .97 -1.00 
SINGLE WARP 500-2....... .49 - .50 100s-2...... 1.20 -1.25 
10s....... . $0. 203 24s cas ae -$0.243-. 25 
Bein tien - .21 MS cans .25}-. 26 ae 
Mie cease eR: “Mise oc ces .27 -.27} SINGLES 
S = is - 
essai any Ee ee. ee ah, | ee $0. 284-. 29 ee $0.38)- .39 
cPEerens V4p........ 29 ~- 294 386.....+.. A15- 42 
TWO-PLY WARPS SR enna SNe BB ccccae i- .4 
e-2... nc $0 21 ) = $0. 254- 26 DD aiaciulok . 30 - . 30} yaa ease 474 - . 48 
10s-2 ath 94 = “21k 26s-2 a oe 26 20s es eocece 3l -~ 314 60s eoeccece “55 
12s-2 et tel 258 Se Le 7 a) 273} 24s eocccece 334 34 70s ee eeseee = 2 65 
14s-2 ; .213 2 40s-2 ordin.. 35 sd 36 28s eocosece . 37 - 37} 80s eeeeeees “aT - 38 
Me-D: 6 eos 22 503-2 i 45 
20s-2. 2-38 Mn2. 5+. 54 


8s-3 and 4- sie skeins and tubes; tinged, 18-18}; white, 


195-20; waste 17-17} Mitek. cceck $0.50 -—..51 90e-2....... $1.29 -1.32 

HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun fee 22 $8 AMER oa 
8s........ $0. 195 20 "22s. 09.29) | aie-d...... .58- .59 30n........ .69— 65 
HOs....-2+. 20 —- .20h Ble... — ae Speer .60- .61 40s. .68 — .70 
I2s........  .20}- .21 26s...... ~ meh 1 5052 |... Oe = 208 BRicacccnce 75 — .77 
eS eae .21 . 214 30s tyi ng.. -264— .27 60s-2. 70 = 92 60s Ot a. ee 
td teseeeee en) a, oe “is . << cc. Gee weGe? R oc {35 = . 97 
it62e068 0 a 4 ° sex. q ate. = = = ¢ 
aeevenscee 2 ae 36 — (37) | 800-2...... .94— .98 80s......... 1.17 -1.19 


Cotton Prices and Statistics 
BASIS MIDDLING 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Saturday, Saturday, -Middling—~ —-Stocks 
Nov. 22 Nov. 15 Nov. Nov. _ This Last 
10 markets average 10.16 10.32 Markets 19 25 Sales Week Year 
Memphis 9.55 9.70 Galveston... 10.75 10.55 3,797 691,033 523,377 
New Orleans 10.71 10.47 21,752 689,431 534,889 
‘ Sav: ae 3 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis eg . 7. + rit gt} gee 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady New York... 11.00 10.80 1,600 232,031 99,854 
hein 12. 4512. 70c, | Augusta.... 10.44 10.13 1,715 144,311 107,349 
Ska - ‘5° | Memphis. 9.65 9.45 27,468 380,554 384,819 
1 3/16-in 13.90 —14. 25¢ ) 
l}-in 18.70 19. 00c St. Louis. fs EP. 6,221 5,419 
eke Rese See ‘| Houston.... 10.65 10.50 26,648 1,503,519 1,079,436 
quanewe dacea Dallas. 10.05 9.95 32,495 43,510 10,213 
oe oe be DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
2K ee erore , TY . * 
Memphis total 31,335 35,961 32,293 WHITE GRADES 
F.o.b. included in total 25,444 30,006 28,409 Mem- Mont- Au-  Avet- 
10 markets 168,744 195,247 233,162 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
MF. ae .75¢ 1.00 .85¢ .75+ 0.88t 
MEMPHIS REGEIPTS. SHIPMENTS. ETC RII wack’ .60¢ .75t =.75¢ =. 63t ~~. 70 
[EMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. pears gs Rs << RS 
a pod ome S. M Mn 354 251 35+ =. 25t 301 
ne ne efore | S.L.M....... .75* = .75* .65* .50*  . 68* 
Net receipts 26,869 30,234 37,540| L.M......... 1.50* 1.75* 1.50* 2.25* 1.70* 
Gross receipts ..... 53,506 67,721 70,071 | S.G.O.** 2.50* 2.75* 2.50* 3.50* 2.83* 
lotalsince Aug. I,net.. 408,678 539,602 557,439|G.0......... 3.50* 4.00* 3.50* 4.50* 3.85* 
Shipments a 54,642 57,746 57,537 - , rare 
Potal since Aug. | 447,986 669.297 539/742 YELLOW TINGED 
Potal stock 373,293 377,926 217,543|1 Gm 50* 0.75* 0.50* 50* 58* 
Decreasefor week... 1,136 *9,975*12,534 SM. abhi 100" 1.25 100% 1.008 1.05" 
sold stock in hands o : M.**,........ 1.75* 2.00* 1.50* 1.50* 1.6 
Memphisfactors..... 75,441 60,030 i dncgx 2:50* 2.75" 2.25" 2.25" 2°378 
Decrease for week...... 721 570 L. M.**. 3.50* 4.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.30 
icrease 
YELLOW STAINED 
VERAGE PRICE DECEMBER SHIPMENT ; : 
Ce ee T° TN .. 1.50* 1.75% 1.50" 1.50" 1.58% 
HARD WESTERN COTTO} S. M.** 2.25* 2.50* 2.50* 2.50* 2.40* 
F. o. b. New England ER os aes 3.00* 3.25* 3.50* 3.50* 3.23% 
Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
ABD nis e:vea ws anew emer ic 13}c. 134 I 4c. nae... 1.75% 2.00% 1.75% 1.75% 14.759 
1b ER...... 22000 133 ie 143-I4ice. | 5 Mee 2.25* 2.75* 2.75* 2.75* 2.48% 
Ie in ats 164 eae M.** 3.00* 3.25% 3.75* 3.75" 3.25* 
If in 194 -22c. 204 23¢ **Grades not deliverable on contract. +On Middling 


Basis on Ne Ww VY ork, New January 10. 8lec. *Off Middling. 
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Wool 


Worsted Yarns 












Tops and Noils 











OHI’, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING ; 
(IN GREASE) 2-200 360.0... -2. 2... $0.87)- 90 rOPS—BOSTON 
Sine dine. 00.90 00.32 BS ideed:....00.90-00.90 | Dea tte tet eeee i 1.00 —* 5 
nt ; - re MERE eS eee rn 1.05 -1.07} ee CPO oe 66-5 < apnreisaiewinecuaece ae $0. 95-$0.97 
eo ar -_— 7. 4 blood..... .28 .29 MT os oa re ,. 10 ~) 12} Half-blood (60-628) ........-4+0.-0+05: . 88 .90 
i ; Naas cle aphieus 1.15 -1.174 | High § blood (58s).............+..0++. -80- .82 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA TIN a i.bin i ai avid oroiniu io tae 698 1.20 -1.25 ever blood (56a) I eos eh cai eo ae .78- .80 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) eases tenes hee hannacses or ee 
Texas, 12monthe...........ee0e000+4 RIE TIONS i sahrsndcecniansisecress $1.32§-1.35 | 4608. A.andN.Z.............0000.0- 60- .63 
California, Northern..........sccccees -61- .63 a > Be cre cence 4a otate att whet an 1.40 -1.45 SSB. ALON IN, Bue ces wisn 60 0's 00 6e's 58- 60 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) - ~<a eh cas ‘= ; 5: 40s S, A. BROCE iviwaweaicananeiseawe 58 60 
A 1111 80.70 ~$0.73 Dove... $0.48 -$0.55 NER frais Parka das conedsanaicess<teeee TOPS—BRADFORD. ENG. (NOV. 22 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fine (70s)......... 29d $ bid. (56s) l6d 
(CLEAN BASIS) IN as 5s ven civ nd's dunk vans $0.87}- .90 | Fine (64s)......... 25d § bid. (50s) -. 13id 
Sips Disa sic akenisacesapaunnda $0.72 -$0.75 | 2-208, 48sinoil........... 6.2... eee - .95 | } bid. (60s).»..... 23d Cross-bred (46s)... Il d 
Staple } bld a POE or 8 5.00 sacks celee ss .97}-1.00 # bid. low (58s).... 19 d 
} nl es soo exe baie Cae ade nents 1.07}-1.10 
Sieh ss one a ttrky cneesns roasts a= Oe) See tat oor rates tases * 4 ge eae alk 
ee ee eee See WINN as Ao un cca ca dewn es ius .32 -1. NOILS—BOSTON 
t blood cahaitiiieh- winimemians 55 57 rs 15s, 46s dyed Sie retadns si nick clad Kelle e Wits ain ; -1.12} eee 
I J — } lS ee . 1.124-1.15 Pic hic BB: + $0.53 High} bld $0. 42-$0.45 
fait Cedille, -cacedcconncasteusuee $0.32 —$0.35 1-158, 50s dyed,, ees a ee 1.15 -1.17 Half-bld.... .52 Low coe. : a .38 
Diet CONE: ss habs 6.08 ais wa wes oe bee -45- .48 (Oil yarns 17}c. less) oon | bid.. ms -48 Medium 
3 s . less inecolored. .43- .45 colored. . 35- 37 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BON ts ‘ , 
Turkey fair, average ee mt -$0. 23 Seay ease 
Cape firsts. . eee ie ae ie ne Sa aay 1-28e, 30 eo dn ei pcau ic cmek eleaces $1.15 -$1.17}3 
MRE orcad cae ho ewae a be ee 2 =H] 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING ee a cs Pa oe Wool Substitutes 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) s.r ng on ruae es vdgweand 1.253- 1.273 
— 1-308, 60s, Warp..............0005- 1.30 - 1.324 WOOL WASTE 
ean AO ee $0.63 $0.65 | '-30s, 648, Warp... ee. 1.35 - 1.37) ee ee 
b4a 1h ae So Se eee "48 5° 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes............. 1.65 1.67} Lap, fine white $0.73 -$0.75 
i he st i CE MEE ye hs ¢. ee Pe Ot 2 ee - 1.55 Lap, fine colored Aa PS on ee ee cast 58 
RI Goos oss eae oneecst 1.60 - 1.62} | Hard ends, fine white = 26 
ale (IN GREASE) 2-50s, B68. eeeeeeceeeeees 1.75 - 1. 80 Hardends,} blood white............ 138- 140 
Mo : SEIT, 23 <a. avis svcolp 6 ine epee tac .95 - 1.97} Hard ends, fine colored.............. 52a: 
Bs COR. sis cated sordsineuetsase nue $0. 7 -$0. _ TONING cs ka 6 ork a nrarea vee Oneas 2.10 - 2. 15. Hard ends, adiamnaticbed bas tate a 1 - = 
DOS... corse recvccccccscccscccccees ‘ eg RS Card, fine white. ....0.<ccccccs 28 - 30 
DAR: ind oxkaw Me eeet eens Pease Chabal -18- 19 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Burr, fine Carbonizing.............. ; ; 
ssh ae Io oso ani oedes eee -33- .35 
ORRIN 2 ie ne ala Gs Bie cia gt A $0.13 -$0.14 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops............. 1.023- 5 , Ny 
eh, DOU Sica cases CAS SARA TRS tess hin Si —_ aoe en nec ‘I is oh ta OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
5 eee , -40s, 50-50-64s on cops............. 1.173- 1.20 . ‘ . 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | 1-400) 50-50-40 Austeolian copes... U25'= 1.30 | Merinos, Coarse Light.............. ne ee 
SCOU r 2 ma Merinos, Fine Dark......... .04}- 
SCOURED Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Fine Light................ 13 "34 
ai lik Re eT a a cas $0.25 -$0.26 | Solid color, 35c. additional DRE cr os sos x nwg cwane te "06}- ‘07. 
Ch a: Combing No. j................ 14y- 115 Serass,Dlnok...........cccccceveee a ae 
comes ei tieelg canis 13-114 WN in J vice sense meyuaenee S10j- 11 
Ssechuen A88't........ceccecvcescscrs ‘ .143 ME Neos 5 vnc gu ne aha eee ie. 
( rdo RT rae ee eae En ee 13 = .14 & RMON Sy sieht. aa cig' dia dace whale arate 5 4G 
Boot = Shoals RE eT ee .14- 115 mit, EsGhS HOOGG:. << cevcsacncces ae 615 
Rast India: Kandahar..............+- em~ wae WY ONGNOGE BRMG eo 6 ars sib orale aalewemiees .054- 06 
Sia thi san ccadivanniwiatwas .24- .26 OER. ontecxvevesimicnes .07 - .07} 
Milicu chia copbthvekuaktw nteseca mH i Worsted, Black...............000.. 07 - 107} 
Silk Yarns R 
, aw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basi 
N inal ay basis) IAT J TS r Wye TOR 
emittance a. NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
ipan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%..... 3.85 Close For the Week Close Net 
lapan erepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%......... 4.05 13/15 20/22 Nov. 19 High Low Nov. 24 Chee. 
ocean ee Tee rete hh be ge 
apa ack bobbins, 0 | Super Grand, 86/88%... .. 3.80 $2.8 oameee St 2 +l 
ere singles, 87% 5.75 Special Grand, 85% .. --- *3:20 2°70 2:99 | January..0052 2.26 2:39 223-239 $213 
apa i DLR ee ee er ee 5.50 G : 'o7 . February << ae 2.36 zal 2. 36 + 
Japan grenadine 3 thd. 90% eM aret o Genet 6.90 Sneci a = 81% ee a oe eo. March. 12D 2s 2 O62 +. 12 
ae n crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns.14/160n bobbins 2.85 Cex 78% eee o> Se .s "eae UR Sa 33 +.10 
i . O jai alate a Fe cucu! ~-piareadiedlin- , > %ldialaliatiiaalial . . . > 
fleins eae te eer 4°90 | Extraitxtra,73%.--00-.2. 240 2.35 2:35. | May...-----. $n 2h Be iS 6+.8 
lainy kee 3-42 | Best Extra, 68%.......... - fe te ioe}: eS ee ae ae 
losiery tram, crack XX 78%%........ccccees ; Os koh 9 was 5 : {eee ary 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 14/16............-. $1.85 Total contracts, 378. Total number of bales, 3,780. 
US cconuaion $3.35 (are $3.65 Canton filature, new style, 20/22.............. 1.70 | Total approximate value, =, 261.00. Trading unit is 
Oe eee 3.55 Getic tes 2.50 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon..........s.seeceeeee 1.15 ' Crack XX 13-15, white, 78% 
Domestic Rayon Rayon Waste 
ochieeen sinmnne NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Prices Nominal 
Denier Fil ‘ Fi d ; First Second L First Second Open bleached waste. ............c000. -$0.15 
ilamen irst Secon Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Open unbleached waste............ - .13 
5 14 $2.15 $1.95 75....$1.60 $1.50 150....$0.95 $0.90 | Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... - wt 
7 18 1.60 1.50 Secs Boe 1.15 eiccs <Se 90 pomenas shaend waste (EE). ccccecese - ,09 
/ 2 1.70 1.60 re 1.10 Colored thread waste...............ee- - .08 
40 2 3 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS POI Sas i's sac tmacc sence stunense -.~- .07 
36-50 1.20 1_io Fila- E Fila- CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
| 24-30 95 90 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
| 36-40 1.00 95 15 24 $3.10 se a RR test te teense -*-¢ 
60 115 110 23 34 2 85 80 60 170 — ne pg pina ke wal me aed & wee dla - .40 
75-90 1. 20 1.15 30 24 += 2.60 100 75 ae 0 ee nn eens thee Ces = ol? 
24-27 95 9 | 40 302.40 eR aes neem nenaeees = en 
60 115 110 52 30 > 20 150 112 1°25 Jn een MOPS... cic ce vcwcvnces - 15 
F 30 90 85 180 135 110 Re IIIOEERS oc onc ce eanaceewewene er 
a a .6) 
75-80 1.10 1.05 ACETATE PROCESS Silk Waste 
maidens ° 042 . . * 
4 54-60 "78 75 Denier Price Denier Price ne te lac ry 
Mi ettestras ‘78 75 45......$2.25 2.75 RNs coat tars $1.90 See ee eee tes “3 
GE Sescckisicsas .78 75 ee 2.05-2.55 140... ce cecscns 1.30 | Frison Grand Double mug steamed 524 
62. 2.45 150...... C5 40-155 | Pieread COOOONE. ..<0s5vccccccsdececacdecaa i 
wes eo vkee -t 80-2 70 Sse 1.55 
Re 65 45 ivacs eee 
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MART stockings of sheer beauty... 
no line or twist of seam...shaped 
in the knitting on the new Model K 


machine. 


lor summer sport and winter formal 
wear, these new stockings without seams 
eee snugly fitted at the ankle... smooth 
foot and narrowed Gussetoe... are 


today’s sO much more graceful mode. 


or mar the sheer. 


4 No seam to twist 
% 






The “Gussetoe’’. .. the 
smooth, fitted foot... 
with no seam or ridge. 


Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


SM A ITE Bi oS AAT 
Incorporated 


3606 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 
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\bbeville Cotton Mills 
\nderson Cotton Mills 
\rcade Cotton Mills 
OMIA oo oes 5A a anve-sad'e coo ciwcs 
\rcadia Mills, pfd 
A VIII oo c's ax ao o's wid oor 
\ugusta Factory, Ga.... 

\vondale Mills, Ala..... 


seaumont Mfg.Co.......... 
seaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd.. 
Belton Mills......... 
Belton Mills, pfd....... 
bb Mfg. Co...... ; 
Bibb Mfg Co. 6% pfd 
brandon Corp., 7 
Brandon Corp., Bice 
Brandon Corp., pfd. . 


Calhoun Mills... .. : mwas 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, $25)..:.. 
COMI i 60 oe och 6s a es 0a 
Chiquola Mfg. Co... . . 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 
CRON TOR oon ios wns waldo So's de 
Clinton Cotton Mills................ 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.. 
COWMMIIIIIIID eins o's ones Ocdawa kd 


DE; CORR s,s. ais csiccvescacce 
Danae Bee GA isc cckoncececs 
Darlington Mfg. Co................. 
DER RON RINE 5d 655s oe nce si0ce cess 
lunean Mills 


Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Ga 
Masley Cotton Mills, pfd 

linterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.. 
Fairforest; Finishing Co., serial notes. . 
Florence Mills. aa 
Fiorenoe B6iis, Pid... 6... 66s esse ess 


Gaffney Mfg. Co... . 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
Glenwood Mills...... 

Gluck DAG: oc 66.38 os 
Gossett Mills......... 
Graniteville Mfg. Co 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50) 


Hamrick Mills. . . 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd. 


Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfd... 
Inman Mills...... 
Inman Mills, pfd. . 


Judson Mills, A, pfd. Lat 
pees SG > re 


King, John P. Mfg. Co.,Ga.......... 


Lancaster Cotton Mills 
Laurens Cotton Mills.. 
Limestone Cotton Mills.............. 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes....... 


Marion Mie. Co., N.C. i... csccccse 
RAR EN o's cs wreie oe oe ko oe 
DE Iya 5Ko 5 sigs sb #e x ab aeg ss 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., ., pid. ta oie is 
Ee EE ee 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.............. 
Newberry Cotton Mills.............. 
Ninety-six Mills Pisa reales es 
OETUELTOUNONE DROUBG nw ii's ceo nsesiccnes 


Ore OR ER nck doh ccs banens 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfid................ 


gt. 8 ee rere 
ge ee | Seer 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd. 

(par, $60). Bree olen de Sitiden 
Pickens Cotton Mills Gore segiere 
PROG BRUNE WED. 5. ois ss cad cede oes 
Piedmont Print Works (no par) ee 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd........... 
POR, Fi Ge BECNS os 6 4 4.0<onw sles acs 


iversian a Dan River Mills over e 
tiverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd.. 
axon Mills. . perahe ae-n aes 
sibley Mfg. Co., ‘Ga 5 eee Sem wk 
Southern Bleac hery Pdniew ae 
suthern Bleachery, pfd.. 
suthern Bleachery, serial notes. . 
suthern Franklin Process 
southern Franklin Process, pfd. 
suthern Worsted Corp., pid 
DOVER DEEE. cose Saree veaens 
pencer Corp., serial notes........... 


nion-Buffalo Mills re re 
nion-Buffalo Mills, Ist pid. at 
nion Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd......... 


ctor-Monaghan Co. . ; ; 
ictor-Monaghan Co., pfd......... 
Oe OSs ee ee eee re 
are Shoals Mfg. Co Pit i aisceeee 
eg |, eee 
oodside Cotton Mills Co........... 
\ oodside Cotton Mills, pfd.......... 


urns Corp. of America, gold bonds. . . 


60 


85 
88 
57 


35 
70 
100 
92 


95 
97 


85 
60 


500 
40 





































































Southern Mill Securities 


(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 


Bid Asked 





Fall River Mill Stocks 


(G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 


Bid Asked 

Algonquin Printing Co.............. 300 320 
Barnard Mfg. Co........... gare ; 10 
PIOURER NOI.) od cs ces vcincccscnevc 7} 9 
PUUMNINOLUNLY go wicwnscaes sce 50 55 
Bourne Mills. . Fina tae awison 104 12 
Border City Mfg. Cc Dicis ewe vas ebesan 3 

RMU MEIRS SS cy Ss 6 5 science owaue ~ 50 
CRUONE UII 5 5c. cn ccc iccscace eee singe es 
JUS SSR rs area a 5 
is 8s a sinh a caer WNGIS 46 oA 
EOE E gOS een ree 3 

Laurel Lake Mills (com.)............. aa 

Ree NEL RD... . oc cecscavvevs . 
Merchants Mfg. Co.......... Ja at a 85 
Narragansett Mills........... =< 20 ag 
oS Se se 5 
S| Ae ae 83 85 
I ea ae eee 28 

Richard Borden Mf. Go era Ne * 3 
Sagamore Mfg. Co Skat ae 57 Ns 
Shove Mills... Se ale ee ava See 5 
Stevens Mfg. Co... ; 28 

Union Cotton Mfg. Co... ices 17 : 
Weetamoe Mills. . | 


Textile Calendar 


Ninth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Dec. 1 to 6, 1930. 


Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Annual 
Meeting, Engineers Building, New 
York, Dec. 3, 1930. 


Silk Travellers Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Astor, New 
York, Dec. 4, 1930. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 
5 and 6, 1930. 


Rayon Technicians, Get-Together 
Meeting, Union League Club, Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 5 and 6, 1930. 


New Bedford Textile School 
Alumni of New York, Annual Ban- 
quet, Hotel Bristol, New York, Dec. 
5, 1930. 


The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
overseers of spinning, Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Dec. 9, 1930. 


Cotton Mfrs. Assn. of Georgia, 
Third Annual Industrial Relations 
Conference, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 12, 1930. 


Textile Converters Association, 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Pennsy!l- 
vania, New York, Dec. 16, 1930. 


The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
master mechanics, Boston (Mass.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Jan. 13, 
1931. 


Silk Association of America, 
Annual Dinner, New York, Jan. 15, 
1931. 


The Wool Institute, Annual Meet- 
ing, New York, latter part of Jan- 
uary, 1931. 


The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
warp preparation and weaving, 
Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Feb. 10, 1931. 


The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
overseers of finishing, Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
March 10, 1931. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Phiadelphia, 
April 13 to 17, 1931. 


Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, May 4 to 9, 1931. 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty - fifth Annual 
Convention, Hotel Traymore, At- 
lantic City, N. J., May 21 to 23, 
1931. 
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Textile on N. Y. Exchanges 


Textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Nov. 25: 
Last Net 


High Low Sale Chge 
Adams Millis............ 21} 221 22} - ; 
American Woolen........ 6} 6 63 + 4 
American Woolen, pfd.... 18} 17 18} +1} 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd...... 45 45 45 +2 
Belding-Hemingway.... . 3} 3 3} + } 
*Blumenthal............ 12} 12} 12} —2j 
Botany Mills, A......... 3 3 3 Es 
Cannon Mills........... 20 194 194 - 4 
Century Ribbon......... 4} 3} a } 
Collins & Aikman....... 16 14: 153 + 23 
Consolidated Textile... .. 5 3 i é 
Duplan Silk 14} 13} 144 + } 
Durham Hosiery, pfd.. 23 23 23 a 
*Fabrics Fini shing. Ser Eceies ; } ; aft 
Gotham Hosiery...... ates 7} 6} 7 ; 
Industrial Rayon........ 62 54} 62 +74 
Kayser, Julius........... 193 183 18 sata 
Menmall. old... ... 6.020 38 36} 38 +1 
SS ee 34 33 33 aes 
Mohawk Carpet......... 12} 11} 12 + 4 
Munsingwear........... 33 33 33 dnsate 
Real Silk Hosiery........ 35} 34} 35% +1} 
*Tubize Chat B......... 5 43 5 + 3 
United Piece Dye Works.. 26} 24 24% + } 


*Listed on Curb. 


New England Textile Stocks 


Sale Bid Asked 


Ate, Nite: Cai de Fie cise sc cts 50 52 56 
PIN is isa Si agiaaldl a ules 3 We tea St 

Arlington... ami awk ies eo 183 18 19 
Associated Textile............ 36} 34 37 
Bates ela hie saa Ol ptw@ eevee sekee hs 64 64 66 
Berkshire, Associates, com... . . 8} 8} 9} 
Berkshire Associates, pfd. . . 72 52 55 
Bigelow-Sanford,com......... 34} , 

BPOMIOW EEN, cia's'b ce dia’ 120; 108 112 
ee SE A PO ae 80; 63 65 
MINN s <-. & 6 ocindcdace 102 97 101 

Wr NR a ido od. 6. chow sie a0 70} 68 70 
Hamilton Woolen............. 40 30 35 
MME os 5 ioctl ata/ sa shana Abs Smee 18 \4 18 
Indian Orchard............... 204 20 Zz 
MEI Saas < Saha crs avarar avai nts: namie 117 115 118 
Merrimack, COM... .....66. 5.68% 45} 42 46 
PUM NUNEL 6's. «aso w'9:6'wacaia's 12} 12 16 
PROMO UG iss bwceink keecees 66 56 60 
PNNIINN Soa. go oa oerksd a eees 84 81 84 
PN oo cv bb 3's hve woneie 15 14 18 
CMD attea Cals noe p scucatinced 43 47 51 

Pacific By Aiea’ kane wea al aan 18k ws ac 

IE 8. oho draiia asciaraneraters 85 83 86 
Plymouth Cordage. Es ate 66 66 69 
OMe cowasres x at 8} 6 8 


N. Carolina Mill Stocks 


(R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 
Bid Asked 


Acme Spinning Co........... at ate 60 75 
American Yarn & Processing Co....... 71 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25)....... 7 10 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pfd....... 90 96 
China Grove Cotton Mills............. 80 90 
CARNE IE. Sis 566 os Sew ees 50 65 


NN MR SF 5 Sa vo co 6 ba arm tlre Serres 25 
Converse, D. E. Co eee a ; 78 83 
Crescent Spinning Co............. cs 49 56 
Dixon Mills : 25% ro 90 98 
Durham Hosiery, 6% Mis ae ogra ; 21 26 
Eagle Yarn Millis ; fa es 50 63 
Efird Mfg. Co ; aout 60 80 
Erwin Cotton Mills : tise Be 114 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, pfd....... 80 95 
EIN oo pie coe w se eras 80 90 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd. : Bar 90 95 
Globe Yarn Mills (N.C.)............. fa 16 
Gray Mfg. Co te a 75 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co es 7 10 
Hanes, P. H! Knitting Co., 7%, pfd..... 92 97 
Henrietta Mills, 7%, ‘pfd. ng da Nis 40 55 
Imperial Yarn Mills er ana aerate 60 
eee es opreet rere ae 60 71 
Locke Cotton Mills Co acne ak wlaoress 40 55 
Majestic Mfg. Co Real Dl etacaecaa ea 100 120 
Mansfield Mills.. mie ae 61 
Mooresville Cotton Mills............. acs 6 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, prior... . aa 79 
Myers Mills.. Redd eer aeons a 55 
Myrtle Mills oa = 51 
National Yarn Mill................ ; 50 60 
Perfection Spinning Co poetics 50 66 
Ranle Mfg. Co..... ; a8 110 
Roanoke Mills. . 5 3 60 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., pfd., 73% “3 Res 94 100 
Rowan Cotton MillsCo......... ke 60 74 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co............. 72 
Sterling Spinning Co. .......2..-.05%- 50 65 
Stowe Somming Co. .... 6s ccccsvececs 50 61 
Victory Yarn MillsCo................ 30 50 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co ee ee 110 125 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.,7%, pfd........ 90 98 
Winget Yarn MillsCo................ 35 50 
Wiscassett MillsCo................ a= oe 180 
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Any old tron 


that’s costing you money to operate? 


“Old iron” is a brutal name for 
equipment which you regard as 
the major item of your business 
but—machinery that was an asset 
in 1920 may be a liability today. 
In the last few years obsolete 
machinery has demonstrated to 
scores of mills that in the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery business it is 


necessary to choose between 





modernization and oblivion. 

Mills that are still trying to 
get along with equipment that 
should be scrapped as “old iron” 
will soon find that profits are pos- 
sible only with machines whose 
operating costs are in keeping 
with the production economies 


of today. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 






She“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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A.C.M.A. Annual Convention Set 
for May 21-23 at Atlantic City 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Cotten Manufacturers Association 
will be held at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 21 to 23, 1931, 
according to an announcement by W. M. 
McLaurine, Charlotte, N. C., secretary 
and treasurer of that organization. 

The first session Thursday evening 
will consist of the usual meeting of the 
board of government. The annual ban- 
quet is scheduled for Friday evening, 
while the Saturday morning business 
session will bring the convention to 
a close. 

The board of government, in session 
at Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 21, unanimously 
passed a resolution endorsing the en- 
larged program for practical research 
which is contemplated by The Ark- 
wrights, ‘Inc. 

In addition to B. E. Geer, Greenville, 
S. C., president of the association, and 
Mr. McLaurine, the following manu- 
facturers were present for the board 
meeting at Pinehurst: Cason J. Call- 
away, LaGrange, Ga., first vice-presi- 
dent; B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. C., 
second vice-president ; S. M. Beattie and 


T. M. Marchant, Greenville, S. C.; 
Captain A. M. Fairley, Laurinburg, 
N. C.; F. J. Haywood, Kannapolis, 
N. C.; Stuart W. Cramer, Cramer- 
ton, N. C.; A. M. Dixon, Gastonia, 


N. C.2 7... h.. Webb; Goncerd.. B..6.: 
and W. D. Briggs, Raleigh, N. C. 


Reading Workers Vote 
to Continue Strike 


READING, PA.—The strike of hosiery 
workers which was called by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Full - Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers in protest against a 
recent wage cut, appears to be slowly 
waning. Leaders called a _ meeting 
Wednesday to consider future action; 
400 strikers attended the meeting and 
voted unanimously to continue the 
strike. The Chamber of Commerce as- 
serts that of 13,635 hosiery workers on 
payrolls, only 342 are not working. Im- 
partial observers regard the strike as 
a fizzle. The strikers continue to picket 
the Berkshire Mills in Wyomissing and 
the other mills affected. 


Danville Mills Get Adequate 
Operation Despite Strike 


Current reports from Danville, Va., 
where a strike of union workers at the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills 
has been in progress for almost ten 
weeks, support the impression now gen- 
eral in the trade that these plants, 
largest in the South, have already been 
placed on operating schedules that are 
adequate under present market condi- 
tions. It is understood that approxi- 
mately 2,000 workers are now employed 
in the mills and that last week’s pay- 
roll was equal to that of the week im- 
mediately preceding the strike which 
became effective on Sept. 29. 





The Department of Labor declined to 
intervene in the situation upon request 
of union officials several days ago. Rep- 
resentatives of the United Textile 
Workers of America, who have been in 
charge of the strike, declared that the 
mill management was responsible for 
failure of the Government to attempt 
mediation, 

Intermittent disturbances, such as 
rock-throwing, personal encounters and 
dynamitings:in the mill villages, dur- 
ing the last few weeks have drawn a 
long procession of strikers into court 
on various charges. Several jail sen- 
tences and fines were imposed upon the 
most flagrant offenders, while no serious 
casualties have been reported. 


Japanese Silk Campaign Nears 
(Continued from page 36) 


them, as 
necessity 
company. 


such promotional aid must of 
stress the fabrics of one 


HELPED TO STEADY PRICES 


The campaign had one result which 
perhaps is paramount: It helped the 
steadying of spun silk yarn prices 
through 1930, when all the primary and 
intermediate markets were suffering 
from depression. Happily for the in- 
dustry, the drive was started nearly 
two years before the market slump of 
1929 started things downward, and the 
impetus already gained built up a confi- 
dence which shows in this year’s spun 
yarn prices. Of course, the decline had 
a recessive effect on spun yarn, but the 
effect was greatly mitigated by the con- 


fidence and increased demand among 
consumer groups; it seems reasonable 


to assume that the price drop would 


have been quicker and more _ pro- 
nounced, if there had been no cam- 
paign. 


Mr. Corbett stresses the importance 
of regarding promotion as a permanent 
essential. Occasional spurts of organ- 
ized effort are better than nothing, but 
the benefits are partially lost, if interest 
is allowed to slump at the conclusion of 
a specified drive or period. He cited 
the case of shantungs, the outstanding 
spun silk fabric group, as illustrating 
the results of the committee’s work. 
Shantungs have always enjoyed a 
measure of consumer favor, but their 
uses were limited. Consumers accepted 
them indifferently, for a specified range 
of garments and fabrics. The cam- 
paign definitely put them “over the 
top”; it made shantung a style-right 
line; it brought Palm Beach and Paris 
into the picture, and presented shantung 
as available for many types of apparel 
for which it has not previously been 
used. 

The results of a general promotional 
drive are always difficult to gauge, and 
some spinners and weavers are dis- 
posed to deprecate the value of the 
campaign in the impressive shantung 
“boom” of the last vear. To the writer 
it seems that the “boom” was largely 
due to the popular acceptance created 
in the stores through the committee’s 
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activity. There is no question about 
the brilliant success of shantungs in 
the 1930 season; it was a  life-saver 
to many broadsilk firms which felt the 
effect of the depression in their other 
lines. The “boom” was so definite a 
volume-builder that this season many 
weavers who failed to include shan- 
tungs last year, are getting on the band- 
wagon, presenting the prospect of a 
greatly increased output. 


JAPANESE TO “CARRY On” 


The new Japanese silk drive in this 
country will, in some respects, pick up 
where, the Spun Silk Committee leaves 
off. The committee's work was 
watched closely by the Japanese, and at 
the end of the first year they asked for 
information on the campaign, which 
was submitted by Mr. Corbett in a de- 
tailed report. It is understood that this 
data will be utilized in the projected 
Japanese campaign here. 

Summing up, it may be said that 
spun silk looks to 1931 with great confi- 
dence, especially as regards shantungs 
and other sports weaves; already the 
market is firming and manufacturers’ 
plans show unusually attractive spun 
silk sport fabrics. Spun silk is in an 
excellent position for the coming year 
and a good part—if not indeed tle 
lion’s share—of the credit should go to 
the Spun Silk Research Committee for 
the constructive and successful cam- 
paign it conducted through three trying 
years. 


Herbert Gates Leaves Ware 
Valley Mfg. Co. 


The Ware Valley Mig. Co., Ware, 
Mass., has announced the resignation of 
Herbert Gates, as superintendent and 
manager of the mill at Ware. Mr. Gates 
is leaving Ware to accept a position in 
another large textile mill in the East. 
Details of his new connection will be 
announced in a few days. Mr. Gates 
went to Ware in 1926 to manage the 
underwear department of the Otis com- 
pany. He has been superintendent of 
the plant since it was purchased by the 
Ware Valley Mfg. Co. in February, 1927. 


Sale of Amalgamated Silk Mills 


Amalgamated Silk Corp., New York, 
with 14 branch plants, located at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Olyphant, Pa., East 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., Northampton, Pa., 
Marietta, Pa., Stroudsburg, Pa., Nor- 
folk, Va., three plants in York, Pa., and 
four plants in Allentown, Pa., will be 
sold at auction on the respective prem- 
from Dec. 15 to Dec. 22. Two 
plants will be sold each day. The sales 
include the manufacturing properties 
together with separate lots of machinery 
and equipment and some unimproved 
real estate. The sale is by order of the 
Irving Trust Co., New York, N. Y., 
trustee in bankruptcy for the Amalga- 
mated Silk Corp. Samuel T. Freeman 


ises 


& Co., of Philadelphia and Boston, have 
been employed as auctioneers. 
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When you think of Rayon, 
think of Wildman 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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\. A. T. C. C. Convenes 
in Chattanooga Dec. 5-6 


Pians have been completed for ihe 
national meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists which will be held in Chattanooga, 
fenn., Dec. 5 and 6. The committee in 
charge expects 400 to 500 textile chem- 
ists to attend. Headquarters will be at 
the Read House. Friday, Dec. 5 will 
be devoted to technical papers and 
discussions, followed by a smoker and 
entertainment. A sight-seeing trip is 
scheduled for Saturday morning and 
the annual banquet will be held Saturday 
evening. The speakers at the banquet 
will include: Mayor Bass and Dr. D. W. 
Daniel, of Clemson College, S. C. 

Those in charge of convention follow : 
Entertainment Committee: W. J. Kelly, 
Jr., Chairman, Robert D. Sloan, Homer 
Whelchel. Reception Committee: Rob- 
ert D. Sloan, Chairman, W. S. McNabb, 
L. L. Okey, Ben R. Dabbs, W. J. 
Kelly, Jr., Noel D. White. Sight-seeing 
Commuttee: R. C. Staple, Chairman, A. 
J. Kelly, Robert Cowan, R. M. Coving- 
ton, H. A. Rodgers, S. H. Williams, 
H. H. Morrison. Finance Committee: 
Ben R. Dabbs, Chairman, H. A. Rod- 
gers, Noel D. White. 


Textile Colorists See 
Color-Designing Instrument 


At the November meeting of the New 
York Section of the A.A.T.C.C., held 
Friday evening, November 21, C. W. 
Hough, of Wired Radio, Inc., demon- 
strated a newly developed instrument 
which produces an infinite number of 
both designs and color combinations of 
those designs. The device proved in- 
teresting, not only for its ability to 
show the effect of different color 
combinations, but also as a means of 
design creation. 

Preceding the demonstration of this 
instrument, A. Maerz, co-author of the 
“Dictionary of Color,” presented a short 
paper on the subject of “The Use of 
Standardized Colors.” Mr. Maerz dis- 
cussed briefly some of the systems which 
have been offered for classifying colors 
and explained the method and purpose 
of the new color dictionary. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Maerz pointed out the need for 
standardization of color nomenclature 
and the simplification of color standards 
in the textile industry. 

About 50 members and guests of the 
society attended the meeting, which was 
held in the club rooms of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, 2 Park 
\ve.. New York. Robert H. Gaede, 
chairman of the local section, presided. 
\n informal dinner preceded the meet- 
ing proper. 


R. I. Section of Chemists and 
Colorists Meets 


The November meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, Rhode Island Section, was 
held Friday evening, Nov. 28, at the 
rooms of Providence (R. I.) Engineer- 






ing Society. James G. Vail, chemical 
director ot the Philadelphia Quartz Co., 
spoke on “Silicates. A. Newton 
Graves, Franklin Process Co., Prov:- 
dence, R. |., is secretary of the section. 


Bonner Assails 
Design Piracy 


That enactment of the Vestal Bill 
which aims to eliminate design piracy, 
is essential for the protection of both 
the manufacturer and the public, was 
the statement of Paul Hyde Bonner, 
vice-president of Stehlisilks, Inc., at a 
luncheon given by the League for the 
Suppression of Design Piracy, at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York, Wednes- 
day. The luncheon was attended by 
about 350 persons, representing 90 asso- 
ciations in the textile and_ related 
industries. Mr. Bonner described the 
unfavorable impression created on a 
customer when a dress originated by one 
garment manufacturer with a_ fabric 
specially designed by a mill, is copied 
by a competing firm, and sold at half 
the price. He urged all present to 
support the bill, which is now before 
the Senate for action. 

“The pirating of style and design 
ideas hurts everybody,” Mr. Bonner 
said, “This bill aims to protect no par- 
ticular group, but the public as a whole. 
Fabric manufacturer, dress manufac- 
turer, retailer and consumer all are hurt 
by the practice of copying designs.” 

Other speakers included Henry D. 
Williams, chairman of the patent com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association, 
Thomas B. Hill, president of the Silk 
Association of America, Lee Simonson, 
well known design artist, and Egmont 
Arens, chairman of the League for the 
Suppression of Design Piracy. 


Georgia Industrial Relations 
Meeting on Dec. 12 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia will hold its Third Annual In- 
dustrial Relations Conference at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, on Friday, Dec. 
12. This annual conference, which was 
started three years ago, devotes its entire 
program to the consideration of the in- 
dustrial relations problems that have 
been created by the rapid growth of 
industry in an agricultural section. 

Large number cf Georgia cotton mill 
owners and executives are expected to 
attend this meeting along with their 
industrial relations workers. 

This activity of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association is sponsored by the 
Industrial Relations Committee, com- 
posed of Chairman, P. E. Glenn, Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta; E. A. 
McCormick, Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gaines- 
ville; J. K. Morrison, Southern 
Brighton Mills, Atlanta; R. C. Jordan, 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus; J. J. 
Scott, Scottdale Mills, Scottdale; H. W. 
Pittman, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon; C. W. 
Coleman, Callaway Mills, LaGrange; 
Miss Katherine Dozier, Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., New Holland; A. B. Matthews, 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Carters- 


ville; R. M. Matthews, Goodrich Martha 
Thomaston. 


Mills, 
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Cotton Goods Output Off 24° 
in First 10 Months 


An analysis by The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
of figures on spindle hour activity pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Census of the 
Department of Commerce shows that in 
the first 10 months of 1930, the cotton 
textile industry produced approximately 
1,781,466,000 yards of cloth less than in 
the same period in 1929, a reduction of 
about 24%. 

This analysis shows that the aggegate 
running time of American cotton mills 
during October, 1930, totaled 6,239,366,- 
658 spindle hours, as compared with 
9,003,522,885 during October, 1929, a 
reduction of 2,764,156,227 active spindle 
hours, or about 31%. 

The aggregate running time for the 
10 months ending Oct. 31, 1930 was 
64,960,000,000, as compared with 85,- 
296,000,000 spindle hours for the pre- 
vious similar period. 

The following table shows the de- 
crease in production during the 10- 
month period: 

Actual Running Time 


in Millions of 


Spindle Hours Decrease in Production 





1929 1930 PerCent Yds. of Cloth 

ois. 9,225 8,173 11.4 92,148,952 
Feb. .< 8,221 7,092 13.74 98,977,454 
March.. 8,910 7,350 17.5 136,622,593 
April... . 8,861 7,503 15.32 118,950,036 
May.... 9,165 6,729 26.57 213,343,907 
June.... 8,155 5,779 29 208,213,306 
daly... 7,744 S.ace- 31.6 214,347,186 
August.. 8,130 S59. * 32 262,400,788 
Sept.... 7,881 5,663 28 194,321,292 
Oct. 9,004 6,239 30.7 242,140,085 
Total... 85,296 64,960 1,781,465,599 


Wool for 1931 Beach Apparel 
Photographs from Riviera resorts ap- 

pearing recently in various leading 

fashion publications foreshadow a much 


wider use of woolen fabrics in 1931 
beach apparel. 
William Whitman Co., New York, 


which has been investigating this new 
fashion trend, reports that stylists and 
designers in all the important fashion 
centers are beginning to give thought 
to this impending vogue. Opportunities 
for brilliant effects in woolens, either in 
combination with silks and rayons, or 
in apparel wholly of knitted or woven 
wool fabrics are opening the way to 
freshness and novelty. 

Martin H. Horchler, of William 
Whitman Co., states that the research 


facilities and technical staff of the 
Monomac Spinning Co. are working 
with manufacturers in selecting or 
developing yarns for these special 
effects. 


Rayon Imports for October 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, reports as fol- 
lows on import of rayon yarns into 
United States during October, 1930: 


Pounds Dollars 
Yarns and threads 

WU. do Saeed cc os 15,587 19,787 
Germany........ 7,926 5,828 
re : 40,920 29,520 
Netherlands...... 32,120 22,029 
Switeerland............. 88 74 
United Kingdom. . 4,077 6,088 

100,718 83,326 
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A BRINTON Knitting Machine Will Do It 











Trick Wheel Ribber 
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Don’t let the Knitting Machine problem hold you up when 
you are contemplating making a different type of merchan- 
dise. Brinton makes Knitting Machines of all kinds—for 
every purpose from the smallest diameter to the largest. You 
can get into production immediately, without loss of time by 
calling in the Brinton representative. 


If the precise style of machine you require isn’t standard with 
Brinton—Brinton will make the machine you want for you. 


Ribbers—of every type. 
Jersey Machines—Plain and Fancy stitches. 


Rib body machines for underwear and 
bathing suits. 


Sweater machines—Rib and Jersey Types. 


Special Knitting Machines from 4” to 36”. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue, Philadelphia 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 






Searf Machine 


OD 
(> 
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Properties of 
Forestdale Mfg. Co. Sold 


Following decision of the owners 
to liquidate, the entire holdings of the 
Forestdale Mig. Co., Forestdale, R. L., 
were placed on the block Nov. 20, with 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Boston, as 


auctioneers. The total realized was 
about $80,000. 

The machinery brought $27,000, 
about what had been expected and 


which figures a little less than $1 per 
spindle. Most of the machinery was 
sold in small lots and to many different 
purchasers. Some of it will undoubt- 
edly be broken up for scrap. The best 
of the cards brought $150 while some 
of the older ones went for as low as 
$20. The tenements, dwellings and 
surrounding real estate realized $44,500, 
which was more than had been antici- 
pated. 

It was when the mill proper was 
put up that the most startling valuation 
occurred. The factory building is an 
excellent one and surrounded by ade- 
quate real estate, yet it went for the 
ridiculously low figure of $9,000. Theo- 
dore Laramee, of the Laramee Trucking 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., was the pur- 
chaser. He stated that he had no plans 
for the building other than investment 
and speculation. 


To Confer on Cotton Fabric 
Tent Standards 


A general conference, to consider the 
adoption of a commercial standard for 
cotton fabric tents and tarpaulins as 
recommended by the National Associa- 
tion of Tent and Awning Manufacturers, 
will be held at 10:00 a.m., Friday, Dec. 
12, in Room 214, Chemistry Building, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

All those interested in the marking or 
marketing of tents and covers either as 
producers, distributors, or users are 
invited to be present in order that the 
standard, as finally adopted shall be 
acceptable to all interests. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Nov. 22, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, follow : 

Week Ended — 
Nov. 22 


Total to Date——~ 
1930 1929 


Domestic., 1,585,000 339,291,000 201,782,000 
Fassien 339,000 56,826,000 90:743.000 
Potal _ 1,924,000 396,117,000 292,525,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 339,000 56,826,000 90,743,000 
Philadelphia 160,000 40,706,000 81'265,000 
Mew York 1,178,000 40:610,000 68,294,000 
Total... 1,677,000 138,142,000 240,302,000 


L. K. Vezin & Co. to Succeed 
Hinchman Vezin & Co. 


Hinchman Vezin & Co., Inec., which 
under its own name, and that of its 
predecessor partnership of Hinchman 
Vezin & Co., has been in the hosiery 






industry since 1894, is going to retire 
from business early in 1931. The or- 
ganization will remain active for the 
balance of this year and is now booking 
and will continue to book spring busi- 
ness. A new selling organization to be 
known as L. K. Vezin & Co., Inc., will 
start operations Jan. 2, 1931, at 346 
Broadway, New York City. They will 
represent the Nick-a-Jack Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., the Read 
Hosiery Mills, McMinnville, Tenn., The 
Sellers Hosiery Mills, of Burlington, 
N. C., and the Alland Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The principals of the 
new corporation will be Lawrence K. 
Vezin, Livingston Vanhorne, Frederick 
W. Diefenbach and William V. Graham. 


Business News 


W. R. Emig Vice-President 
of Toledo Scale Co. 


Walter R. Emig, factory manager since 
1926, has been elected vice-president of the 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
Emig has been associated with the Toledo 
Scale Co. for more than 23 years. He 
first started with the company in the inspec- 
tion department in 1907, being later pro- 
moted to factory supervisor, thence to 
factory manager. Mr. Emig is a past 
president of the National Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation and is considered an authority on 
modern factory methods. 


New Gair Co. Boxboard Prices 


As a step toward stabilization of prices 
in the paper boxboard market, the Robert 
Gair Co. announces the following price 
schedule per ton, effective immediately : 
Standard test jute liner, $40.00; chipboard, 
$30.00; newsboard, $32.50; and _ single 
manila lined board, $42.50; all prices f.o.b. 
destination; terms 1% ten days, net thirty 
days. This is the first boxboard price list 
to be published in several years and is 
based on current low levels of raw mate- 
rial costs and efficient, low cost manufac- 
turing. 


Genfire Steel Co. Becomes 
Truscon Division 


The Genfire Steel Co. has been incor- 
porated with the Truscon Steel Co. of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and will function as its 
dealer and commodity division under the 
direction of W. B. Turner, formerly man- 
ager of the Genfire Steel Co., it is an- 
nounced. The sales organization of the 
Genfire Steel Co. is being kept intact and 
merged with the Truscon sales organiza- 
tion to function in this specialized capacity. 


Submits Plan to Relieve 
Unemployment 


“Employment can be given to men and 
mechanics of all trades, by practically 
doubling the working force or number of 
men now employed on_ public building 
projects already under way,” said Milton 
T. Clark, president of the Campbell Indus- 
trial Window Co., New York City, in a 


recent interview on the unemployment 
situation. 

Mr. Clark, who has been a leader in 
building and construction activities for 


many years, has recently submitted to Pres- 
plan 


ident Hoover and his committee, a 
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on unemployment, which has with 
encouraging response. 

ln outlining his plan, Mr. Clark stated 
“there is no reason for increasing taxes or 


in any way placing greater burdens upon 


met 


the public than they are already called 
upon to carry. We can, however, speed 
up construction on work now authorized, 


and for which money is available, without 
waste or economic loss.” 


New Skid Platform Rules Effective 


The Division of Simplified Practice ot 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce announces that the required de- 
gree of acceptance has been received to the 
revised simplified practice recommendation 
No. 95—skid platforms, and that this revi- 
sion therefore, effective. The revised 
simplification program recommends _ that 
the over-all dimensions for platforms for 
No. 1 skids, used for shipment, be not less 
than 32x54 in., nor greater than 33x54 in. 
Further, that the over-all dimensions for 
platforms of No. 2 skids, used for ship- 
ment, be 42x60 in. 


is, 


Austen Bolam Joins 
Sherman Corp. 


The Sherman Corp., business engineers, 
which recently removed its headquarters 
from Boston to New York City, announces 
that Austen Bolam has become associated 
with the research division of the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Bolam is a Canadian, educated 
in England, science graduate of London 
University and served apprenticeship with 
one of the largest British engineering com- 
panies. For the last four years, Mr. Bolam 
has operated his own business as con 
sultant in publicity and market research. 


Ryerson Acquires Sheet Metal 
Division of Richards Co. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., has 
acquired the stock and good will of the 
sheet metal division of the Richards Co.., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. The Richards Co., 
founded in 1812, built up a good business 
during its 119 years of importing and dis- 
tributing non-ferrous metals, rolling mill 
products and metal workers’ supplies. It 
will continue in business, specializing in 


Mitscherling Firm Incorporates 


Mitscherling Laboratories, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has incorporated with $50,000 
capital to conduct an engineering labora- 


tory. The company will experiment with 
rayon and design rayon machinery. The 
incorporators are: W. QO. Mitscherling, 
W. H. Plog and G. L. Fischer, all of 
Bridgeport. 
Engineers Hear Van Dyke of 
Ryerson Co. 

G. Van Dyke, manager, special steels 


department of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
has been delivering lectures on alloy steels, 
tool steels, and stainless steels, in Minne- 
apolis, Cincinnati and Milwaukee, address- 
ing about two hundred engineers and shop 
men on each occasion. 


J. F. Wilson Heads Gastonia 
Plant of Atlanta Brush Co. 


J. F. Wilson, vice-president of the 
Atlanta Brush Co., has become manager 
of the Gastonia plant of the brush company, 
succeeding ~A. B. Bell, who recently 
resigned. 
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